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INTRODUCTION 


Our delegation is delighted to have 
this opportunity to set forth, before the represen- 
tatives of the various governments gathered here, 
Quebec's objectives regarding the constitution she 
desires for the Canada of tomorrow. 


Nor can she fail to acknowledge the 
great merit redounding to her sister province for 
having undertaken, at a most appropriate moment, to 
convene this conference whose historic import we 
fully appreciate, and which historians will record 
as a decisive step in our country's development. 


We have prepared this document espe- 
cially for our English-speaking fellow-countrymen 
and we should like them to study it with the same 
equanimity as we sought to attain in preparing it. 
For we are here to open a dialogue and we take it 
for granted that this conference is only the first 
of many. For us, it represents the initial stage 
in an exchange of views, an exchange for which the 
pressing need is now apparent and whose scope will 
be unprecedented. 


The many difficulties along our road 
cannot serve as an excuse for refusing the challenge 
confronting us. And, at the present juncture, we do 
not believe we are really in any position to do any- 
thing Due accept IE: 
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STATEMENT OF THE ISSUE 


spl If we are to determine as fittingly 
as possible what the "Confederation of Tomorrow" 
should be, we must first examine Canada as it is 
today. 


An imperilled confederation 


We are now living in a divided country 
searching for identity and racked by inner tensions. 


Why is this so? Why, when a few short 
years ago most people did not have the slightest pre- 
monition of such a crisis, why are some of us now sud- 
denly obliged to accept as a working hypothesis the 
hitherto unthinkable possibility of Canada's dissolu- 
tion? What has taken place which can account for the 
astonishment in some circles, the dismay in others at 
such a development? 


What has happened is that Québec, main- 
stay of French Canada, questioning the validity of the 
country's political structure, seeks a reallocation of 
powers between the two orders of government and con- 
crete recognition for French Canada of rights equal to 
those always enjoyed by English-speaking Canada. Such 
aspirations, expressed more forcefully and consistent- 
ly than ever before, first surprised English-speaking 
Canada and then produced opposition to what seemed a 
threat to the established order. In fact, we have 
reached the point where quite a few French-speaking 
Canadians believe that persistent misunderstanding ma- 
kes any statement of their aspirations to English-speak- 
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ing citizens a waste of time. A considerable number 
among the latter, we realize, are satisfied with the 
present political system and hold that no concession 
should be made to the vague demands of what they be- 
lieve to be a vociferous and extremist minority. 

Thus the two groups which a century ago established 
Canadian Confederation are becoming more firmly en- 
trenched in their "two solitudes". More serious still, 
these two solitudes are increasingly out of touch with 
each other's reality; in the end, lack of co-opera- 
tion between them can destroy Canada. 


Québec's representatives at this confe- 
rence are in an excellent position to assess the pre- 
sent state of mind among French-speaking Canadians liv- 
ing in Québec and to foresee where it may lead if our 
country's two main cultural groups do not soon reach 
an understanding to rebuild Canada on new foundations. 


A century-old experience 


French Canadians assume that the 1867 
confederative act was designed to let them develop in 
accordance with their own culture. 


One hundred years ago, the Fathers of 
Confederation entrusted to the provinces both those 
spheres of activity which, at the time, seemed proper- 
ly to depend on local initiative and those which seem- 
ed essential to protect language, religion and culture. 


Today, after a century's experience, 
French Canadians have become aware of three things. 
First of all, whenever members of their community liv- 
ing in provinces other than Québec have sought to ob- 
tain rights equal to those enjoyed by English-speaking 
Canadians, the 1867 constitution has proved impotent. 
Of course, neither English Canada's nor the French- | 
Canadian nation's rights are expressly acknowledged in 
the constitution. Yet we might have expected French 
Canadians living outside Québec to have been treated 
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with more understanding and greater broad-mindedness. 
Unfortunately this did not happen and numerical super- 
lority was often used to withhold from French-langua- 
ge minorities basic community rights essential to their 
survival and development. They were even stripped of 
rights they already had. Eventually, French Canadians 
were, to all intents and purposes, reduced to feeling 
truly at home only within Québec's borders, even though, 
despite everything, some French-speaking groups conti- 
nue to survive in all provinces, especially in certain 
areas of Ontario, Atlantic Provinces and Manitoba. 


The second thing French Canadians have 
noticed is that there has always been a clear tendency 
for the federal government to take over, partly or 
wholly, responsibilities assigned to the provinces in 
the 1867 constitution. In Quebecers' eyes, the consti- 
tutional or political justifications with which the 
central government has sought to explain its encroach- 
ments have often smacked of sophistry. Certainly no- 
one would say that during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years the federal government has acted against 
its will. All it needed as an excuse for action was 
inaction by some provinces. Provincial governments 
wanting to act on their own behalf then had to follow 
suit or lose major financial advantages. The story of 
joint programmes is a good case in point. 


And thirdly, French-speaking Canadians 
realize that the 1867 division of responsibilities bet- 
ween governments no longer permits the French-Canadian 
nation to develop as effectively as it desires. During 
these last hundred years, the economic, social and ad- 
ministrative roles assigned to the public sector have 
grown enormously. State activities have become vastly 
more complex, and are sure to become more so as time 
goes on. Citizens are now directly affected by govern- 
ment action on a host of matters for which local and 
private initiative were formerly responsible. French- 
speaking Canadians feel that several such new realms 
of governmental intervention are, like education in 
1867, vital instruments for their collective self-ex- 
pression. They now want to keep control over these 
fields because, in the long run, not merely their full 
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development as a people but their very survival will 
depend on it. 


An inevitable crisis 


Quebecers have always known that if their 
enterprises are to attain success in Canada, they must 
exert themselves more than other Canadians, who have the 
dual advantage of numerical superiority and favouring 
Canadian economic and political institutions. But in 
addition, they now find their road to full self-achieve- 
ment encumbered with fresh obstacles, including some 
which, under present conditions, seem more difficult to 
Overcome than those they have met in the past. In gene- 
ral, during the last decade, not a minority but a major- 
ity of Quebecers have become aware that their situation 
is likely to grow worse if they do not act promptly to 
remedy it. 


In sociological terms, Quebecers have 
witnessed the disintegration of the way of life which 
traditionally protected them. They had survived in 
good part because they lived in isolation, locked in 
upon themselves, clinging to the past in a typically 
rural environment where the state's presence was mar- 
ginal. Almost overnight, they found themselves in an 
industrial society requiring massive intervention by 
the state, open to the whole of North America .and ex- 
posed to the influence of foreign, especially American, 
culture, backed by such powerful means of communication 
as speedy transport, highways, cinema, radio and tele- 
vision. 


In demographic terms, they have become 
aware that, even though they form some thirty per cent 
of Canada's population, they constitute a tiny group 
in comparison with the North American English-speaking 
community. 


On the economic level, they have come 
to understand that the industrial society in which they 
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were henceforth to live had not been created by them, 
but by others not sharing their cultural values. And 
also that, in a world where economic might confers 

enough de facto advantages to make de jure claims un- 


necessary, they were - not always through their own 
fault - seriously lacking in means for effective ac- 
Clon. 


In political matters, as we have al- 
ready said, they have realized that Canada's structure 
itself worked to their disadvantage and that the 1867 
constitution was far from giving them the protection 
they had traditionally anticipated. 


Taking all this into, account, ait. is: in- 
controvertibly evident that our nation no longer has 
a choice. If it passively accepts the present situa- 
tion, it will inevitably take the road to slow but sure 
assimilation into the great North-American mass. 


Hence, it has become vital that it do 
everything in its power to correct the present situa- 
tion: 


As French-speaking Canadians, we have 
the unshakeable conviction that we form a viable com- 
munity sharing one of the greatest cultures in the 
western world, speaking an international language and 
endowed with vast human potentialities. That is why, 
despite all difficulties, we are resolved to preserve 
our identity. But there is more than this. The very 
act of asserting ourselves as a nation will certainly 
help greatly in giving Canada the identity she needs 
to distinguish herself from her powerful neighbour to 
the south. Moreover, we are convinced that, in future, 
nations like ours will have a role to play out of all 
proportion to their demographic strenght. In short, 
we are willing to gamble on our possibilities as a 
people and want to act accordingly. 


Several obstacles we now face aS a na- 
tion can be overcome by our own efforts and by Québec 
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Government action. But there are other aspects of 
this problem for which we alone cannot find a solu- 
tion. We know that it can be solved if English 
Canada makes a serious effort. Up to a point, this 
community will have to alter its traditional approach 
to relations between our two linguistic groups. It 
will also have to abstain from opposition to substan- 
tial change in the country's political structure and 
in the present division of powers between the Cana- 
dian and Québec governments. 


What we in Québec have become accus- 
tomed to call the Canadian constitutional problem is 
thus not wholly juridical in nature. We are dealing 
with a basically political and social problem, one 
of whose causes stems from the present constitution. 


An impotent constitution 


A country's constitution is its funda- 
mental law. To some extent, it lays down the rules 
of the game. In doubtful cases, appeal should be had 
to it, and it should be interpreted by appropriate 
tribunals. Governments under its sway must conform 
toate.) Therefore,. it (is essentialethnat ia-const1-utton 
properly reflect sociological reality in the country 
to which it applies and truly derive from the aims and 
aspirations of the human communities making up. that 
COUNTIY . 


Does the 1867 British North America Act, 
even as interpreted and amended since its passage, meet 
these requirements, which are certainly not unreason— 
able for so obviously important a document as a consti- 
tution? To ask the question is already to suggest the 
answer, which is a forthright negative. The 1867 cons- 
titution no longer in any sense conforms to present Ca- 
nadian reality. We shall not undertake here any juri- 
dical analysis or study in semantics. We shall merely 
point out specific characteristics of today's Canada 
and her problems, then try to see how closely the pre- 
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sent constitution does reflect these characteristics 
and whether it can contribute to solving new problems 
as they arise. The conclusions will be self-evident. 


(1) In Canada there exists a French- 
Canadian nation of which the mainstay is Québec. It 
can likewise be said that there exists an English- 
speaking nation, although its cohesion and self-aware- 
ness may, for understandable reasons, be less apparent 
than they are among French Canadians. Each of these 
two nations must have its fundamental right to full 
development recognized by the other, in law and in fact, 
if we want Canada to be able to operate as a policital 
entity and advance as an economic entity. The most 
serious Canadian problem today is precisely that of the 
relation which should obtain between these two commu- 
nities. Here the present constitution offers no gui- 
dance, since it wholly ignores this essential aspect 
of Canadian reality. Our constitution does not recog- 
nise the existence in our country of sociological 
groups called "nations", "nationalities" or "societies". 
Even though it refers to some individual religious 
rights and regulates the use of the English and French 
languages in a few federal and Québec public bodies, 
“it provides no specific rights for the communities 
which speak those languages. 


(2) Canada now comprises ten provinces, 
no one like any other in people, size, climate, pro- | 
blems or resources. Logically, it would not seem desir- 
able to formulate policies conceived as though all the 
country's provinces had been cast in the same mould. 

Yet except for a few provisions of secondary importance 
- accidental or transitory - our constitution in 
principle now keeps all provinces on the same footing. 
It provides no opportunity for special federal-provin- 
cial arrangements adapted to conditions in a given 
province. In practice, these special arrangements can 
be effected but, whatever the intention may be, they 
cannot help appearing exceptional or temporary. in|, 
short, our constitution makes some allowance for special 
situations existing when a given province entered con- 
federation; but, divorced from day-to-day reality, it 
does not allow for continuance and even intensification 
of differences between provinces once they became mem- 
bers of confederation. 
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(3) Because of changes in the techni- 
cal and social order, Canada today is faced with a 
whole series of problems which the Fathers of Confede- 
ration, however vivid their imagination, could not 
conceivably have foreseen. Consider, for instance, 
town-planning policy, regional development, economic 
stability, telecommunications, atomic energy, the space 
age, manpower policies, educational television and many 
other contemporary developments. Our constitution is 
silent on these matters. Therefore, when a new problem 
arises in Canada, we are more and more likely to base 
each government's responsibilities for it, not on cons- 
titutional principles, but on considerations of the mo- 
ment which, in turn, derive from a variety of factors 
such as relative capacity to act, financial resources 
or merely the political power wielded by a given area 
of government. Hence, even though there is a written 
document called the British North America Act from 
which we may expect some light to be cast on such tra- 
ditional fields as education and municipal institutions, 
the allocation of new tasks among governments has not 
been guided by this document but by decisions mainly 
based: on exigencies of the day. In some instances, the 
old constitution has been amended to furnish grounds 
for action that was predetermined in any case. In others, 
the method used was to imagine the opinions Fathers of 
Confederation would have held. Whether or not the pro- 
vinces have participated in reaching such decisions, it 
is still true that our present constitution, perhaps 
admirable during the age of steam trains, no longer 
suits Canada's needs in this era of interplanetary ro- 
ckets. 


(4) In addition, the modern world has 
stimulated more frequent and continuing relations bet- 
ween nations, groups and regions. This is as true at 
the Canadian as at the international level. Within 
Canada, developments in recent years have led govern- 
ments to have increasing recourse to federal-provin- 
cial or interprovincial conferences to settle problems 
as they arose. Such meetings have become a necessity. 
It is hard to imagine how Canada could function effi- 
ciently today were not the representatives of the va- 
rious governments to gather at more or less regular 
intervals to discuss among themselves policies to be 
followed. For the moment we do not intend to say how 
we believe these conferences should be prepared and 
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managed; the fact remains that so essential a means 
for co-ordination and consultation is not even men- 
tioned in the country's present constitution. Hence, 
intergovernmental meetings in Canada result far more 
from political, financial or administrative accidents 
than from rational and formal machinery for recipro- 

cal consultation. In theory, nothing prevents their 
being eliminated at any time, even if such a turn of 
events: Iswat present ainlikely., “<it: isitalso ‘significant 
that a good many of these conferences are now made 
necessary by the ill-defined division of powers between 
the country's governments. So we are faced with a cons- 
titution which, over the years, has become vacuous 
whenever there is need to allocate public responsibili- 
ties whose very existence could not be foreseen in 1867, 
a constitution, moreover, including no clear provision 
or procedure for implementing the intergovernmental co- 
ordination often made necessary by its own omissions. 


(5) In international affairs, the si- 
tuation created by the present constitution is equally 
confused. Practice established during the past half 
century, and not any constitutional text, gives the 
federal government responsibility for what we call 
foreign policy. Yet nowhere is this defined. Nor does 
the constitution say anything about the bonds of every 
kind which, more tightly and in increasing number, link 
modern nations in fields almost all of which it reser- 
ves to the provinces. As a result, efforts to resolve 
any differences which may arise today between govern- 
mental sectors over relations they may or may not have 
with foreign countries or organizations are based on 
more or less acrobatic interpretations of the constitu- 
tion or of constitutdonal practice: 


(6) Nothing in our constitution clear- 
ly provides for settling such disagreements, whether 
they relate to international relations, culture, man- 
power or the administration of justice. In several 
essential matters, there is not even provision in the 
constitution for amending it. Until now, every attempt 
to reach an acceptable amending formula has been based 
on an inaccurate interpretation of Canadian society. 


To our minds, these few examples consti- 
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tute sufficiently obvious evidence of the rift between 
our constitution and the reality to which it supposed- 
ly applies. If to this be added the fact that no 
clear-cut rule, still valid today, governs the sharing 
of tax resources among Canadian governments, the only 
straightforward conclusion to be drawn, in own view,is 
that our country's fundamental law not only has a super- 
annuated look, but is in fact a compilation of various 
unrelated customs, conventions and juridical documents 
and no longer fits the needs of modern government for 
the aspirations of the French-Canadian nation. 


Alarming empiricism 


Some people have claimed that the present 
constitution has been flexible enough to adjust to the 
changing conditions which marked the last few generations 
and that it did not prevent us from finding workable 
solutions to several federal-provincial problems in re- 
cent years. We feel that such arguments are invalid on 
two counts. 


First, the constitution has never been 
instrumentai in settling federal-provincial disagree- 
ments. When we did work out temporary or permanent 
compromises, especially for Québec, they came as a re- 
sult of intergovernmental discussions which at times 
had every aspect of open warfare. Indeed, it was lack 
of an explicit constitucion, complicated by basic poli- 
tical factors, that led to these clashes, costing both 
sides much wasted energy and creating misunderstandings 
which have yet to be cleared. Surely, in a country 
such as ours, there must be a better way of reaching an 
estective and lasting solution to difficulties satvend- 
ing allocation of responsibilities and distribution of 
the resources needed to carry them out. At any rate, 
we in Québec are probably most directly concerned and 
we do not see why negotiations between governments in 
Canada should always take place in such an atmosphere 
Of COnLiLer 


Second, the French-Canadian nation con- 
siders the present constitution no longer capable of 
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providing the guarantees that should properly be 
expected from it. It is no secret that, even if 

our constitution is always subject to interpretation 
whenever new problems spring up, both the interpre- 
tation and resulting practical arrangements usually 
favour the government sector whose political posi- 
iPLOn eis) Stronger; ».at ytimes, this imay, be the .federal 
government, at others, the provincial governments. 
Nothing in Canada today indicates which way the sca- 
levi tip.in future, in ¢a..countryriwith a single 
society, such a situation would at worst create admi- 
nistrative complications or regional uneasiness; in 
ours, it spells a lasting threat to the French-Cana- 
dian community and, with time, creates unbearable 
conditions. French Canada is quite prepared to take 
up the awesome cultural challenge it faces on the 
North-American continent, but cannot be reconciled 
to the prospect of fruitless struggles in its own 
country, caused by its permanently unsettled situa- 
CLon. 


Levelling criticism at a constitution 
because it is inexplicit or behind the times does not 
necessarily mean that the critic wants an inflexible 
replacement. We would readily agree that, however 
well drafted, a constitution cannot possibly contain 
answers to all problems. 


True, constitutional problems seldom 


Seem cto take “priority; but, when they do, particular 
ly in a federal system, political rather than legal 
implications become the issue. It seems to us that 


we are indeed going through one of those rare phases 
when, owing to their direct repercussion on the citi- 
zen's daily life, questions related to our country's 
constitution - therefore our political institutions 
take precedence. We must tackle them at the earliest 
opportunity, lest conditions grow worse, and so that 
we may concentrate our efforts on the solutroncot 
other urgent problems. 
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The Canadian duality 


The two languages widely spoken in 
our land, English and French, are both internatio- 
nal languages. Those who speak French live mostly 
in one part of Canada, Québec, where they consti- 
tute “the oreat' majzority of the population. 


Being the first Europeans to settle 
in this country, they are covinced that they form 
a nation in the sociological sense of the world. 
They have their own government, public and private 
economic, financial and administrative and cultural 
institutions. In short, they have a civilization 
Or tinea, Owl . 


Because she also happens to be the 
home of an English-speaking society with a culture 
Of dts own, Canada is.thus a binational .country. 
Indeed, it is one or other of these two nations or 
cultural communities which have been joined by those 
of various origins whose arrival has enriched Canada 
since the beginning of the century. 


In its relationship with the rest of 
the country, Québec, as the mainstay and homeland of 
French Canada, is confronted by two kinds of problems 
which are not easily differentiated because in prac- 
tice they often overlap. 


When we consider for instance highway 
construction, some financial arrangements between go- 
vernments, sales tax collection, measures designed to 
reduce water pollution, there are a host of questions 
where all provinces, Québec included, meet on common 
ground. 
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But when we come to socio-cultural 
problems, Québec's position is altogether different 
from that of the other provinces. We have in mind 
not only education, culture and language, but also 
social security, health, municipal institutions, 
certain credit establishments, regional development, 
adult training, manpower policies, cultural exchan- 
ges with other countries or, to put it ‘briefly, 
everything that may be used as instrument for French- 
Canada's assertion and promotion of her economic, 
social and political institutions. 


A new covenant 


What then must be done to pave the 
Wayouner the Canada’ of tomorrow 1s %to Lay the eun- 
dation of a covenant without which we shall continue 
tOwiave, inaconfusion, "victims o£ contradictions 
arising daily between our anachronistic constitution 
and Canadian reality. 


The last half of this statement contains 
certain proposals in this respect for purposes of dis- 
cussion. 
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THE CANADA OF TOMORROW 


. If Canada of Tomorrow is to endure, 
it must rest on a new constitution that, as now, 
must group within the country a certain number of 
territories, which may be called provinces or 
states. More important however, it must also per- 
mit association by two societies co-operating with- 
in common institutions as well as respect for the 
basic collective rights and legitimate aspirations 
of each. 


In the following paragraphs, rather 
than submit the draft of a new constitution in le- 
gal°form, we’ shall elaborate briefly on issues which 
werreertshourdvbe ‘the “object ef Cconstituctenat plo 
visions. In each instance, we shall formulate opin- 
ions on which we would heartily welcome open dis- 
cussion; we would like «co know what English-speak- 
png Canadians” think of “them, ror “what really matters 
and such is the immediate purpose of our meeting - 
is that we get our heads together in order to exam- 
ine the broad elements of the problem, without em- 
barking “Of discussion of détails.’ Besides, the 
Government of Québec will have to weigh the impli- 
Cations of positions taken by the Estates General 
of French Canada and study the report prepared by 
our Parliamentary Committee on the Constitution. 
Naturally, we are also awaiting the report of the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 


We feel that the new constitution 
should be aimed at four goals: 


(1) *definang elearty “the “princrples 
that “Are “te Gaide ‘Canadian polrereal"iite; 
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(2) working out a new distribution 
of powers and resources to promote development of 
the French-Canadian nation and free evolution of 
English-speaking Canada; 


| . (3) institutionalizing or establish- 
ing certain machinery for intergovernmental consul- 
tation, co-ordination and action; 


(4) modifying the operation of some 
Canadian organizations and institutions, moderniz- 
ing others and creating new ones so that, as a 
whole, they may reflect Canada's binational identity. 


Fundamental principles 


A constitution is much more than a 
legal document; it is a guide and a source of ins- 
piration, Objectives shared by all citizens must 
be embodied in the fundamental principles on which 
it rests as well as the ties which bind together 
nations, communities, groups and individuals of 
different language, history and culture. 


With these considerations in mind, 
we believe that the constitution should begin by 
proclaiming Canada's absolute sovereignty. 


The constitution should also acknowl- 
edge the existence in Canada of two nations, bound 
together by history, each enjoying equalycollective 
rights. The new constitution must clearly spell 
SutrEhe principle that English’ and) Preench are) the 
country's two official languages. 


The constitution must include a 
charter of human rights applying to the central 
government's constitutional jurisdictions. As for 
us, the Québec Government intends to insert in Qué- 
bec's constitution a charter of human rights cover- 
ing matters under provincial control. 
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Finally, a provision must sanction 
the principle of economic interdependence, mutual 
support and co-operation between states or prov- 
ince, with every regard for the country's bina- 
tional character. 


As for Québec's internal constitu- 
tion, 1t must naturally fall under its own exclu- 
Sive jurisdiction. 


Distributionroft powers 


The division of powers between cen- 
tral government and member-states remains the key- 


stone of any federal constitution. To make head- 
way, we submit certain proposals. 


We believe that, as is the case in 
most other federations, provinces or member-states 
of Canada must retain all powers not expressly 
granted to the central government. In this way, 
we should have a better idea where the latter's 
jurisdiction begins or ends, and friction caused 
by encroachment from the centre would be greatly 
reduced. 


Needless to say, we want to have 
reserve and disallowance powers eliminated from 
federal prerogatives and the Parliament of Canada 
divested of its declaratory ‘power. “Perhaps these 
provisions had some justification in earlier days, 
but we think that today, in matters within their 
jurisdiction, the provinces must be given complete 
internal sovereignty. 


Other Québec positions have already 
been made known. Thus, in the brief submitted in 
September 1966 to the fourth meeting of the feder- 
al-provincial Tax Structure Committee, we stated: 
mAs “ETie mainstay OL a mation, 7b wants [pee rein) to 
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make its own decisions affecting the growth of its 
citizens as human beings (i.e., education, social 
security and health in all respects), their economic 
development, (i.e., the forging of any economic and 
financial tool deemed necessary), their cultural 
fulfilment (which takes in not only arts and liter- 
ature, but the French language as well), and the 
presence abroad of the Québec community (i.e., re- 
lations with certain countries and international 
organizations) ." 


Furhter in the brief, we stated that, 
while awaiting a new constitution, we would first 
have to proceed with a re-arrangement of functions, 
which might even be initiated within the framework 
of our present constitution: "By this process, the 
Québec Government would gradually become solely 
responsible within its territory for all public ex- 
penditures on every form of education, old age se- 
curity, family allowances, health, employment and 
training of the labour force, regional development 
and, in particular, municipal aid programmes, re- 
search, fine arts, culture, as well as any other 
social -or cultural service within our jurisdiction 
under the present constitution, Existing federal 
programmes in these fields would be taken over by 
Québec, which would maintain their portability 
where applicable." 


Tt sis notiour place to tel? thesorzer 
provinces how powers in the Confederation of Tomorrow 
should be divided between them and the federal gov- 
ernment. We merely wish to make a few comments 
which may be pertinent. 


We have just outlined the Québec Gov- 
ernment's general objective. To reach it, Québec 
will necessarily have to obtain a new constitutional 
distribution of tasks giving her broader powers than 
she now exercises. We feel these broader powers are 
vital to Québec, but this does not mean that we in 
any way object to the other provinces seeking exactly 
the same powers if they so desire, 
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If in fact they are willing to 
assume the same tasks as Québec, it is quite 
conceivable to envisage a new constitution which 
would confirm much greater decentralization of 
powers to all provinces than now exists. 


Naturally, we realize that other 
provinces may be prepared to entrust the central 
government with some powers which Québec believes 
she must herself exercise. In our view, such an 
arrangement is not incompatible with federalism 
and solutions of this kind should be used without 
hesitation whenever sociological conditions in 
the country make them necessary. In this case, 
all provinces would, at the outset, be granted 
identical constitutional powers, provided that 
constitutional provision would make possible ad- 
ministrative or legislative delegation to the 
federal government. This way, the provinces them- 
selves would decide the actual extent of their res- 
ponsibilities under the new system. 


Not wanting to prejudge their atti- 
tude on this matter, we thought it might be help- 
ful to open the dialogue by stating some our own 
positions, for later comparison with theirs. 


Intergovernmental co=Operation 


If it is important to establish 
clearly the responsibilities of each area of gov- 
ernment, it is equally essential to indicate here 
the methods of co-operation which sould exist 
between each, The modern world no longer tolerates 
impassable barriers between governments, any more 
than it permits attributing any particular problem 
to a single cause, Québec is fully aware of this 
fact; she feels she must increase her jurisdic- 
tional range in the Canada of tomorrow, not in 
order to isolate herself, but rather to be ina 
better position to bring her own contribution to 
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collective wealth through interdependence. Fach govern- 
ment must be concerned with the impact of its actions on 
other governments. 


Thus, even though the federal government . 
has jurisdiction over currency, it must always reckon with 
the fact that monetary policy has concrete repercussions 
on other governments' action. Similarly, nobody will deny 
the provinces' exclusive responsibility for municipal af- 
fairs, but does this mean that their activities in this 
field have no effect on decisions required of the federal 
government in others ? Not at all. And certainly the 
influence which provinces exert on one another is often 
apparent, even if each merely acts within the limits of its 
own jurisdiction. 


As far as we are concerned, we prefer to 
establish a clear division between governmental responsi- 
bilities, then provide machinery for intergovernmental 
co-operation. 


Above all, it is our feeling that we 
should institutionalize federal-provincial and interprovin- 
Cial conferences. Of course, the constitution could not 
fix the frequency or agendas of such meetings. That would 
be unrealistic. It would probably be sufficient to stipul- 
ate the right of any government to take the initiative for 
convening such conferences. 


Similarly, we should provide for the exist- 
ence of well defined machinery for intergovernmental con- 
sultation and co-operation on economic policy. Here again, 
it would not be necessary to enter into details, but merely 
to express juridically the practical consequences of our 
incontestable economic interdependence. Economic policies 
in Canada cannot and must not depend exclusively on one 
government, in this instance federal. The provinces have 
and will continue to have a major interest in this field. 
There can be no question of excluding them from formulating 
and implementing various economic policies, particularly 
fiscal policies, if only because of the size of their own 
budgets and their influence on the economy. In any case, 
Québec cannot agree to stay out of the economic poLiev. field 
for that would be tantamount to allowing another government 
to decide the course of her whole economy. 
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Fiscal matters, and more specifically 
fiscal arrangements are not on the agenda of this 
conference, in accordance with the wishes of the Ontario 
Government which convened it. It is obvious that in the 
context of a new constitution to exclusive jurisdictions 
must correspond exclusive or paramount fiscal powers. 


Further, in order to ensure the right 
of each citizen to comparable services, wherever he 
may live in Canada, the mechanisms of fiscal arrange- 
ments should be improved and, if necessary, institu- 
tionalized. 


It is also our impression that we would 
have everything to gain by setting up a permanent inter- 
provincial secretariat which, among other functions, 
would help keep provincial governments better informed 
on one another's legislation, administrative reforms, 
problems as well as the solutions adopted, policies and 
other matters. In addition, such a secretariat would 
permit more thorough preparation for interprovincial 
meetings of cabinet ministers and civil servants. 


Canadian institutions 


Whatever their immediate functions, it 
seems essential to us that federal institutions in the 
Canada of tomorrow take clear count, in their structure 
and aims, of the country's binational character. We 
want to express a few thoughts on the subject, in spite 
of the fact that this meeting is not a federal-provincial 
conference. 


Steps should first be taken, by required 
means, to ensure genuine, effective and proportionate 
participation in the federal public service by French- 
speaking Canadians. There have been recent improvements 
in this respect, but this movement should be stepped up; 
above all, definite mechanisms should be provided to 
tmansDates Pharapidly antoifacts. Inwaddittlon),* ppmervatal 
that French become a current working language within all 
administrative services directly or indirectly dependent 
on the federal government, both in Ottawa and in areas with 
a French-language population. The same should be done in 
the Armed Forces, 


We also think the federal capital should 
reflect the linguistic duality of the population. Equa- 
lity of the two official languages should be confirmed 
in all capital area government services, be they federal, 
provincial or municipal, To this end, the purely federal 
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"National Capital Commission" should become a tripar- 
tite "Federal Capital Commission" in which the three 
governments most directly concerned, those of Canada, 
Ontario and Québec, would have equal prerogatives, 
each delegating to it the powers needed to administer 
an appropriate territorial area and assuming a propor- 
tionate share of its operating costs. 


We further think it advisable to create 
a genuine constitutional tribunal whose composition 
would reflect the federal character of our institutions 
and the Canadian cultural duality. 


We believe, also, that it would be ad- 
vantageous to investigate the possibility of transform- 
ing the current Senate into a true federal House having 
a bicultural character, 


Finally, we believe that establishment 
of a permanent federal-provincial commission on lin- 
guistic rights would do a good deal to ensure the re- 
cognition, in practice, by all governements concerned, 
of the equal rights of our two communities in this res- 
pect. Citizens and corporate bodies who felt their 
linguistic rights had been prejudiced would be entitled 
to lodge grievances or complaints with the commission. 
This advisory institution should in no way limit the 
competence of the constitutional tribunal with respect 
to language rights. 


Of course, there are many things we might 
add concerning changes we think necessary in other Cana- 
dian institutions, such as the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the National Film Board, etc. 


The language question and French-Canadian Ni Nor ities: 


in concluding, it 1s) inpoertanc: to (draw 
very special attention to one of the major Canadian 
problems of the day: the status of French in Canada. 
We have already touched several times on this question, 
which we consider basic. 


The Québec Government is committed to 
making French a true national language in Québec, 
while respecting the: Linguistic rights ‘of the: mino- 
rity. We are currently studying various means of pro- 
moting generalized use of French throughout our terri- 
tory, so that French-Canadian Quebecers in their home 
province may live and work in their mother tongue, 
just as English-speaking Canadians live and work in 
their own language in the other provinces. 
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But this will not solve the whole pro- 
blem. Essentially, what French Canadians want is to 
be themselves and develop normally like any other 
people; in Québec and in other parts of Canada. 
More particularly, they want to create in Québec an 
@nvironment conducive to their own growth. They also 
want it to be possible for members of their community 
settled in other provinces to develop as English-speaking 
Canadians can do in Québec. 


In a country like ours, we must begin 
by ensuring public education at all levels in Canada's 
two official languages wherever the English or French- 
speaking group is sufficiently large. Obviously, this 
does not rule out the necessity of providing the French 
or English-speaking groups with means of acquiring good 
command of the majority language in their environment. 
As for other government services such as departments, 
courts, administrative bodies, we believe the best way 
to avoid problems and render justice to the greatest 
number of people concerned is to deal with the question 
on a regional basis, without regard to provincial bounda- 
ries. 


We expect to continue the dialogue 
initiated here at subsequent meetings, 


(Translated from the French) 
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* \ TORONTO, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27TH, 1967 


This is an historic occasion. Not since the 
Charlottetown and Quebec Conferences of 1864 and 1866 have 
the political leaders of Canada met in such numbers to 
discuss in all its ramifications the future of Canada. 

I welcome most warmly to this 1967 Confederation of Tomorrow 
Conference my fellow Premiers, their delegations, the many 
distinguished observers, and, via the press, radio and 
television, the people of Canada. 

Although there are many reasons for this gathering, 
one is fundamental to all the rest: we are concerned about 
the future of our country. As the one who called this 


Conference and as your host it is perhaps only proper that 
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I dwell for a moment on what led us to the idea of the 


Confederation of Tomorrow Conference, what I believe its 


purpose is, and what I hope it will accomplish. 


For a number of years we have been aware of and 


concerned about the developing tensions within Canada and, 


more particularly, about the direction in which we were 


headed. It seemed to us that not only were we tending to 


ignore the implications of the cultural complexity of this 


country, but we were also making a series of decisions that 


subtly, but nonetheless forcibly, were changing the political 


and economic character of Canada. I refer to decisions which 


were largely of a fiscal nature and were being made, 


not in the democratic glare of our legislatures, but in the 


closed-door sessions of many federal-provincial conferences. 


These decisions were often in response to short-term, specific 


problems rather than the result of a set of commonly agreed 
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principles and a knowledge of clearly defined purposes. 

I would not for one moment suggest that we alone 
were observant of these tendencies or aware of their 
potential dangers. I know that most of you here today, as 
well as many other Canadians, have become similarly concerned. 
I can say only that these trends preoccupied our thoughts 
to the point where we felt some initiative, some action, had 
to be taken. 

In January of 1965 we began by appointing the 
Ontario Advisory Committee on Confederation. The prime 
object of this Committee is to advise the Government of 
Ontario on the problems pertinent to Confederation. ae 
group, comprised mainly of well-known scholars in Ontario, 
has been of inestimable value to the Government. No doubt 
the best testament I can offer to its work is not by my 


words, but in their deeds. As delegates, many of you are 
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now familiar with the single-volume edition of the Committee's 
Background Papers and Reports which was recently sent to you. 
Following the establishment of this Committee, we created 
Within the Ontario civil service a Federal~Provincial Affairs 
Secretariat. The Secretariat has assisted the Advisory 
Committee, prepared much of the background work on the agenda, 
and contributed to the theme papers for the Confederation of 
Tomorrow Conference. These documents were sent to you in 
recent weeks. 

Having taken these steps within the Government, we 
decided; in October of 1966, during a federal-provincial 
conference, to put forward for the first time the idea of 
this Conference. On that occasion, the suggestion seemed 
to meet with general approval. Later, in November of 1966, 

I again made reference to this idea in a speech in Montreal. 


In January of 1967 the suggestion was made more specific in 
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the Throne Speech delivered in the Legislature of the Province 
of Ontario. And last May, I sought and secured approval of 
the proposal from the Ontario Legislature. Since that time 

I have met with my fellow Premiers on several occasions and 
discussed the Conference with them. At meetings in Ottawa 

in July and in Fredericton in August, we discussed plans for 
the Conference. In recent months our officials have had many 
conversations about the Conference. These, then, were the 
events which led to our meeting here todey. 

What do we see as the nature of this Conference? 
What do we hope it will accomplish? 

First, I look upon our Centennial Year of 1967 as 
a*fitting point in our history in which to launch a thorough 
re-examination of Confederation. | I am confident this Conference 
will assess the wider aims of our decision one hundred years 


ago to live together. I am confident it will give us some 
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indication of the direction in which we can mutually agree 
to proceed. Above all, it will provide us with a fresh sense 
of nationhood, of will and determination to continue together 
in our second century that which we began so magnificiently in 
Sur frst: 

Second, and I want to place special emphasis on 
this point, I see this Conference as but the first of a series 
of meetings. I have never believed or hoped or expected that 
in these few days we would solve our enormously complex 
problems. Indeed, to my mind, the purpose of the Conference 
is to provide a forum for discussions, to voice with clarity 
our shared aims and our differences, to give perspective to 
our often blurred and rancorous debate, and to do all this 
openly and before the people of this country. This Conference 
will not determine our fate, but it could, and I hope will, 
sive all Canadians a fresh understanding of the direction in 


which we should be going and of what we can become. 
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Third, I hope very much that we shall all participate 
in these discussions as equal partners. We represent our 
individual provinces and despite our disparity in size we 
meet as ten equal entities: equal in the opportunity to 
contribute our views to the future design of our country. 

In the next few days, I hope each of us will join the discussion 
on that basis. 

Finally, I hope that at this Conference we shall 
confront squarely and discuss with candour and vigour the 
many issues that are before us. I shall not comment a detail 
on the full, informal ae now familiar agenda. It is intended 
to serve merely as a guide to our discussions. In our pre- 
Conference meetings we have had many useful and constructive 
preliminary talks about the various matters we shall now be 
exploring around this table. I shall only say that we agreed 


not to allow ourselves to become embroiled too deeply in the 
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subjects of fiscal arrangements and specific constitutional 
changes. We are here to determine the measure of our consensus 
and the range of our differences. At subsequent meetings I 
would hope that we can enter into a more detailed discussion 

of specific issues. But first we must take stock of our views 
and assess the priorities of our future meetings. 

I have said that this Conference could serve the 
supremely useful purpose of commencing a constructive dialogue. 
If we are successful in this objective, we can be satisfied 
that these few days will have been exceedingly worthwhile. 

To everything there must be a beginning and thus it is today. 

You may be wondering about the seating arrangement 
in this semi-circle. I can assure you it is based on neither 
historic nor geographic considerations. Rather it is designed 
to provide complete equality of opportunity to participate 


in the discussions, to hear and be heard, to see and be seen, 
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and to accommodate in the most efficient manner the members 


of each delegation. In attempting to use to the fullest the 


space available, we have arranged to accommodate all official 


delegates behind the semi-circle of chairs occupied by the 


leaders of each delegation. Immediately in front of us are 


spaces for those who are accredited to the Conference as 


official observers. And beyond them is space for well over 


one hundred members of the press, radio and television. 


Our procedures will, I hope, be characterized by 


a minimum of formality. There will be no fixed order of 


speaking and as your Chairman it is my hope and will be my 


endeavour to ensure that everyone has an equal opportunity 


to participate in the discussion to the full extent that he 


may deem necessary to express his point of view. I would 


suggest that it is not necessary for any leader of a delegation 


to stand when speaking. If any delegation leader wants any 


other member of his delegation to address the Conference, then 
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such member can speak from the lectern which stands to the 


right of this semi-circle. 


May I now make some comments in my capacity as 


leader of the Ontario delegation. In an introductory 


fashion, I should like to put forward some of the views held 


by the Government of Ontario on the concerns that have 


brought us to this Conference. 


Let me begin by making a deceptively simple 


statement. To some of you it may be patently obvious. It 


is this: Canada is a federal state, not a unitary state. 


Simple though it may be, this fact cannot be overemphasized 


and bears constant repetition. Its implications are profound. 


First and foremost, the fact that Canada is a federal 


and not a unitary state means that the provinces were created, 


and exist, in recognition of regional differences. I cannot 


emphasize this point too strongly. The existence of our 


internal differences is not a fact merely to be tolerated 
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or.leverk worse, discouragedi Tt is a fact which must be 


accepted as a fundamental condition of our will and agreement 


Loldaves together. © OneeNeand)for all;* et us cast aside’ the 


notion that the regions and the governments of the provinces 


of Canada are in some way a nuisance and an impediment. To 


my mind, there can be no more tragic misreading of the nature 


of UVaheada. ‘Our triumph, our’ singular achievement, is: that’ we 


existe ihospite of our-dirTterences: 


Awsecond, anporbenveimplicatvon or cur Tederal 


nature is that there is only one government in Canada which 


Gan represent the, interésts of ali Canadians. We have 


recognized this from our birth as a national entity in 1867 


biiplacing the federal’ government"at the pinnacle of our 


POPUCI calvstrucvures™ Wesin’ Ontario have no intventron of 


undermining the place of ‘primacy of the federal government. 
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Indeed, we remain deeply committed to the maintenance of 


thaeiplace of iprimacyes Ltels our cenviction that, in. its 


fullest and wisest expression, it is the binding force which 


ensures the continued existence of the country we are proud 


to call Canada, 


Having drawn these two crucial implications from 


the federal fact of Canada, let me now make a number of other 


observations, the underlying principles of which are subscribed 


to by the Government of Ontario. 


The first of these is almost trite in its expression, 


but nonetheless I believe it is basic to an understanding of 


our current situation. We live in a time of unprecedented 


change, and it is this fact which we all must be educated to 


accept. To a young and maturing country such as ours, coping 


with change is crucial. Whether we like all the changes 
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swirling around us or not, we cannot escape the fact of their 

presence. Will change move us? Or will we meet it, and 

influence it, and have it move with us? Do we control change 

by moulding our practices and institutions or does change 

control us? This is the issue and this, I submit, is why we 

are here today: to recognize change and approach it rationally. 
The singular importance which we attach to the fact 

of change, and to the necessity of our willingness to comprehend 

that fact, lies in our belief that too often we have ignored 

change and too readily and uncritically we have tended to 

simply continue as in the past. We must avoid the oft-portrayed 

stance of the ostrich. We must be prepared to accept needed 

reform. As once was said: "A state without the means of 

some change is without the means of its conservation", 


Does this not apply to us in Canada in 1967? I think it does. 
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And while I possess, no’ crystal ball; while I am wneertain 


about the directions in which Canadians will choose to proceed, 


and While I have little precise idea of the:shape of our 


COuua ty Mevem Den wears trom nowy, assure as Iseameibting 


here.) lisknow. that the Canada .of ia» décade onirso: agoras! gone 


Porever... [hat.is what Inmean by) change 


This first observation about change leads me 


bAreci Ly Lona. second. “worl ereatoand pressinesuassuesMoeontront 


Canadians now. One is the place of French Canada in Canadian 


society - and by French Canada I mean French-speaking Canadians 


Acros Sa Liles COUNLrY and. not{ onlynthose ofeQuebecs.  fneeother is 


the nature. ofthe relationship between the federal government 


and the provincial governments. Let me suggest some ideas we 


have been developing on these two major concerns which so 


persistently occupy and exercise our attention. 
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I have placed special emphasis on the great 


achievement represented by the fact that Canada exists, in 


Spies Of che diversity of its parts. THis "samesdiversity ws 


a sUurength Vn itself. But no problem Te Sssureeny or 


compelling as that :of appreciating the historic existence 


Within our country of a relatively concentrated people whose 


working language is not that of the vast majority of their 


Pellow citigens. Can Canada accommodate and be curvenmed iby 


these two main streams of our heritage? My answer is a 


resounding ‘yes*. Stildi further, my enewer te vie, Lume, 


because the solution to THis Peste ts tne prerequlaitve to 


OUr- survival as a, country. 


TO Say that We are’ a Counury of “Uwovsocieries is 


not to deny the multicultural nature of Canada which is 


nowhere more in evidence than in Ontario. It is to say that 
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while one of our two societies has a common cultural and 
linguistic tradition, the English-speaking society in Canada 
is a product of many cultures and is enriched by each. 

I cannot speak for any region or part of Canada 
other than my own. I can only implore all Canadians to 
recognize the complex traditions of their land and to respond 
with deep sympathy and understanding to the problems these 
traditions impose on them. We in Ontario are prepared to 
match our words with deeds. And we are, indeed, in the process 
of meeting, wherever possible and practicable, the expressed 
and real needs of the Franco-Ontarians. We are seriously 
examining a variety of techniques which will accomplish this 
purpose as efficaciously as possible. I am sure that we 
can meet the requirements of symbolism and practicality. In 
the abiding love and faith we have in Canada, we can do no 


less. 
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The second major concern I see is the relationship 
of the provinces to the federal government. Let me pret ace 
Me tmenarks here by waying that my thoughts on this issue are 
intimately related to the matters I have raised in the preceding 
Parts! Of, this statement, that is, the place of the provinces 
and the federal government in Canada, the theme of change, 
and the accommodation of our twin heritage in one country. 

these factors point.to one overriding conduuien 
of. Canadien federalism: .to.worki. ab mustsibe: dT Lexile & » fo 
achieve this flexibility, all governments, federal as well as 
provincial, must agree on what constitutes Canada and then 
attempt to work out a system of intergovernmental relations 
which best fits, the requirements and.obligations .of .ach. 1 


bhink it dis ‘clear that.among the provinces there will tbeca 


ra! i: a 


variety of opinions about their most desirable individual 
relationships with the federal government. The question is 
whether it is possible to accommodate these differences 
Within our federal. system and, if .so, to. what degree tthia 
SUeuLduoe Cagriéd out. 

Lhe concept; if mot, the. term, vot “spectalesvatvs 
is.as .old.as Confederation. . Whatever ifrorm-liscal «subsidies 
have taken, they have been granted at one time or another to 
each.of the regions of Canada. \“[heiri,existence woday testities 
40 .the fact that they are an accepted feature of our dederal 
system... This system.is flexible because, ot ibhe ciutipenenG mecds 
Of. regions across, Canada.» And because hese Ci eae exisu, 
there must perforce be special problems and special requirements 
of each region each necessitating special treatment. Whenever 
a new province has joined er ere its terms of admission 


have contained spetial provisions ditterent from earlier 
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Situations. My reason Wor paying speciak attention to this 
feslicvis Uha tir P want to place lbhe concept of especie ll isbatus 
ima Gifrerent perspective. | bam aware: that this concept has 
taken on a different meaning in recent years in the debate 
which has been taking place’ in the province of Quebec. Part, 
though by no means all, of the reasons why we are here is to 
Peritecuscahn ly on tHUS@s0urce Of Tension in. our ‘coumupy os. 2 
hope by the end of this Conference that we shall all have a 
better appreciation and more knowledgeable perspective about 
this tension than has generally been the case to date. We 

are accustomed in Canada to special arrangements for individual 
provinces’ and Yerions..” —Lnypringl plepmmnerciora, Theneorn 
Nspecial status" does notvualarmius ty mPotus the concept should 
mean a profound awareness that Canada is a country of disparate 


parts each with its own combination of preferences and needs. 
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The Tiskiim any concept) of Special status is that 
it.could be carried\ to & point where’ it*could destroy the 
federal government and the means of keeping the country 
Gogether: somehow in our search and deep desire for national 
survival, we must come to grips with the issue of accommodating 
Our »,outherences while; "at “the “satie UCime f-preserving our 
Mational distinetiveness. 

We have suggested that. perhaps a way out of “our 
dilemma is to determine (first what must be the inviolapie 
powers, of .0our.federal. government.y ahs isa logical starving 
HOInt to a taneful Teview Of whe Civisronwor powers” 11 Our 
system with a view to clarifying Dt and’ bringing it more into 
lgne. with ‘current! and: future’ requaremenve. "in such’ an exercise, 
we must bear constantly in mind the interdependence of all 
governments in the country and the necessity of improving our 


machinery for intergovernment co-operation and co-ordination. 
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We must then determine, I would add, what we mean -— in each 


instance - by “special status" and we must ask ourselves 


whether any one region or province or government of Canada 


should be permitted a special status which is beyond that 


granted to any other. We must not allow ourselves to drift 


into a state of affairs that threatens our national existence. 


We must, I believe, learn how to exert our influence on the 


form, kind and degree of special status. At this stage, it 


would be premature to propose solutions to this vexing problem, 


but we are prepared to make every effort to find such solutions. 


To have any real hope of success, the current and 


future discussions on change in our federal system must be 


based on the conviction of all concerned that our federation 


can and should survive. 


I have been able to touch only on a few points in 


this statement, but I think they are the fundamental ones. 
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May I just add, in conclusion, that we convened this Conference 


not in spite of but because of our deep confidence in 


Confederation, in the viability of Canada, and in the ingenuity 


and good sense of our people. We have much to be proud of in 


our past and it is this conviction which sustains our confidence 


in our future. I do not deny our past mistakes nor do I ignore 


our current misunderstandings. But this awareness only 


heightens our concern that we move into our second century 


fully conscious of our joint endeavour: to make Canada the 


national home and the single voice of every Canadian citizen; 


to have this home reflect our rich diversity; and to have a 


federal system that works, that is adaptable to changing 


conditions, and that meets the desires of all Canadians. 


We can accomplish this endeavour. Let us spare 


NO eLTforGico do. so. 
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FOR RELEASE when presentcd 
Lo the Conference 


CONFEDERATION OF TOMORROW CONFERENCE 
PSronte, Onitanivo 
November 27 -—- 30, 1967 


Honourable George I. Smith, 
Premier of Nova Scotia 


During this year we have celebrated one hundred years 
of Confederation. For one hundred years we have lived together 
in one country. During this centennial year we have emphasized 
our accomplishments and we have glossed over our failures. This 

‘ 
is what we should have done but the time has now come when we 
musr Took) acVourselves erlticalily “andr lookmtorourviuturcs There 
are, Stresses’ and strains -in “our nation thatncanitearius apart. 
Have we the vision and the faith to put aside our differences 
and join together in a great resolve to make of Canada a country 


which can embrace all people and in which each citizen can be 


at home whatever his origin may be? 


The men who created Canada had that vision and that 
faith. They recognized diversity - they accepted the need of 
compromise and out of diversity coupled with compromise 


emerged a new nation. 


The years have gone by and we now have more provinces 
around this conference table but the problems that faced the 
Fathers of Confederation are largely the same problems that 
face us today. Time and a changing philosophy of government 


have magnified some of the problems. Perhaps intentional or 
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UpincentLtOonal departures ‘from the spirit of Confederation 
have created problems. Perhaps all of us have been too 
ready to insist on our legal rights and loath to accept the 
fact that in a democracy, governments are designed to mect 


the needs of a people. 


Lesuggest to you, that we should examine our 
SCOnNscCLeEucron and Our institutions in’ the -light.of ‘the needs 
of the people of Canada. We serve Canadians whether we sit 
iauer ii Orta aCOuUnCi LS’, “provincial Teqralatured or ay tive 


Parliament of Canada. 


£L am not suggesting that our form of government 
must remain unchanged or that our institutions must continue 
as they now are but rather I am suggesting that we face 
squarely each problem and that we seek solutions in the light 
Of OUR present needs unencumbered ‘by the mistakes or dviticulties 
Gh Ene pas. | Lf Our Cons ty EuUtCrou. docs NOt serve the Jdeqi timate 
necds and aspirations of the whole or any part of Canada, let 
us face that fact and let us seek solutions that will meet 
those needs and aspirations but which will at the same time 
preserve and strengthen the bonds of friendship which alone 
can ensure the harmonious continuance of a people joined 


together in a Confederation. 


If intentional or unintentional departures from the 
Spirit of Conrederation have created discontent, let us face 
those departures frankly and fully. If we have stressed the 


letter of the law and have ignored -the spirit of Confederation, 
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Pet us with cqual frankness face that fact -as one of the 


problems that we must overcome. 


DeUuvece le Lonvou,thatraayeturn to thepspinit of 
Confederation can overcome the difficulties that beset us 
LOuvannaw was iat Spirits it 1s:difticuit to define but 
ise Ve eivecst. that 10 was primarily a vision of a great country, 
Spreading across a continent’ bound together so as to 
payenGe tne anterests of all. ‘lt was a spirit that recognized 
ihe tiem nes but which retused- to be daunted or dereated bys these 
(icicle tes. (Lt Wasa) spirit which sent men or good will” trom 


DLaVOveemEO i rOvince LO. persuade and reconcile, 


Pie raters or, Contederati on ny tne eee of 
PiLCuUnetalcesegs they existed un the, leoo ls, eave certain responsibil i toes 
Lovee Provinces. Bl hey cave to, the provinces certain taxing 
POvetewl Der scOnsidered. subiiCicnd tovenabple whey provinces. Lo.d1s 
Coat eewne ar responsi Di Ti vec) [he ancversing cost .Ot the 
Browinciad Tesponsi bide tresehastoutstripped tie taxation capacities 
Cn the provyances-livshort. (the provincesahave responsi bhlaties 
Wieciedare beyond their tascal Gapacities,.  “Ineyproplemn Usiagoravated 


further by the disparities 10 fiscal capacity as anony the provinces. 


ourely.we can. devise. colutions, to, ,our. problems, if 
Wee IDOL yaco, CHO i Ob ashi tot commronase, based ond 
determination torensurc thevrcoutinuanceyo., Canada, in, which more 
than one culture can grow and flourish and in which each province 


iil werinle. to discharges, 1 tseconsti tutional. .responsiblities. 
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Ime our adrscussi0ons let’ us keep in’mind'that the government of 
Peiotaeias Tesponsiblities’ that at*must discharge if it is* to play 


feo Purreane meeting the neéds of ‘the people of Canada. 


Nene INOVa oCOtLa, Delweye on astrederalisys tem 
of government in which the central government has a responsibility 
for the social and economic well-being of all the people of 
Canada and the strength and resources to discharge that 
Peeponsapiaity.,, “lhesay this primarily because,of the fact “that 
tie wealtn of Canada is “unevenly distributed) asvamone the provinces. 
Weve areeto provide 4° basic National Standardot essential 
Soovieos Oru tne people: Of Canada, then we Mustmnearce centural 
Poverimeme warn tne, will and the’ fiscal: capacity wo! assist those 
proviMceo whem, because Or Tedsons beyond their rcontrol, sare 
Cia wren OVvide Lire, SeTVICeS, “'SUrely, Wel iiicte oetoer tliat’ 2 
Sanculeaue wherever, NePresides in Canada 1s entureled (lor a, Certain 
SUalhdakd On Service and surely sthe: Constacutiomvor, oUt receral 


Suate Must Lecopn ze that. principle: 


This, Canada, by reason, of size alone, presents 
problems in attempting to frame a’ Constitution which will be so 
dewmised.as to serve all Utspeople. (ine probien 1s (compounded by 
the great variances in natural resources as: among provinces and 
Poeolons and is further; complicated by the ethnic diversity and 
uneven distribution of population. Na Clonal polirores 11 ithey are 
LOuserve oll the people of Canadas must. be suchas, to /give 


Tevovnition, 1) A positive, prackical and constructive manner, to 
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DiGwProoreiis Cleavcaw oy tie, Size of Canada; by ‘the’ variance in its 
Natural resources, and by the nature of its people. A roid 
national policy applied With equal force from! British Columbia to 
Newroundland will not often serve the needs of all Canadians. 
Nomis nave mlexibilityveino the application of, national policy. 
loedeciding On Nationalvobjectives we must be aware constantly 
Gimchewnact that wesnave diversity ,amone people ‘and their) wants 


and aspirations. 


Witremonedkwinge "Ol Llexpih poy ele tome say vila be we 
ecie Lor -thispoeonterence with open Minds MINS are prepared Soy ois 
PPeomicotmcare ul and Servous consideration totanyy proposal which 
holds’ promise of providing a. method ‘whereby we: can ensure to the 
peop leaOU Canada COday andy to Succeeding generations! a ssoCciety 
in which each citizen will have full opportunity to make his 


Contribution and equalisright) to share in the common good. 


Bindlive asiprovanceswon UCanada let Us. redeatedte 
Ourselves.to, the building vor wa, greaternCanada enriched) by, daversity 
aia. bound together by stricndship -and,common vesolve (to; Create, 
Mamtaineand preserve a. society (based! on itreedom) justice mand 
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I welcome this opportunity to join the other 
provincial prime ministers and premiers at this conference on the 
Canada of tomorrow. For me it is both a great honour and a very 


great responsability. 


I am confident that I speak for my colleagues 
and my fellow- citizens from Québec in expressing our deep appreciation 
to Mr. Robarts, Prime Minister of Ontario, for having planned and or- 
ganized this conference, and to the other provincial government leaders 


for having accepted his invitation. 


At this meeting, probably the first of many, 
we have gathered merely to weigh our problems and do some explora- 
tory work. However, judging by the keen interest it has aroused through- 
out the country, as evidenced by the number of leading journalists it has 
attracted to Toronto, I believe this conference, preliminary though it 
may be, is already looked upon as a major step in the evolution of 


modern Canada. 


When Canadian Confederation was created in 
1867, it was by common consent of the provinces. There were only four 
at the outset. They and the others which came in later with substantially 
the same rights and obligations thus meet in Toronto today, as originators 
and constituents of Canadian federalism, to examine their creation and 
decide where it could stand perfecting and adapting to the requirements 


of our time. 


We know how quickly and thoroughly conditions 
have changed in recent years, not only here but all over the world. We 
can use this knowledge to advantage, taking inspiration from what has 
been done elsewhere, yet bearing in mind that no two countries are iden- 


tical and that we alone can build the Canada in which we wish to live. 


If we are to proceed with maximum clarity 
and effectiveness, I believe it is very important that we begin by making 


a sharp distinction between two categories of problems. 


The first includes all problems which have 
no direct relationship with language or culture; in other words, those 


where Québec's interests coincide with those of'the other provinces. 
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Federalism is still a valid formula for solving this kind of problem. 
Even if her population were culturally homogeneous, Canada is such 
a vast and diversified land from the geographical standpoint as to de- 


fy sound administration by a unitary government. 


This means there are a number of fields 
over which all provinces will want to retain control, just as there 
are a number which Québec, as well as the other provinces, may 


find advantageous to put under joint control. 


It does not follow that the division of 
powers laid down in 1867 fora largely rural country with a popula- 
tion of just over three million is still the one which best suits 
Canada. Our present constitution contains many anachronistic 
forms and obsolete provisions. Even more serious, because of 
its obscure passages and not infrequent silences on the real pro- 
blems of our day, it has ceased to be a dynamic instrument for co- 


ordination and progress. 


The Fathers of Confederation could not 
have foreseen the awesome technological changes which were to 
transform the structures of society and the réle of governments. 

In drafting our fifth constitution since 1760, they were governed by 
the realities of their time. Now it is our turn to act on the basis of 
today's conditions, just as some fifty other countries have done in 


adopting new constitutions since the last world war ended. 


By this, I do not mean we should level 
the structures we have so painstakingly erected during the last hun- 
dred years and rebuild from the ground up. The fact remains that 
the changes still required, even as they affect problems which have 
no direct bearing on our distinctive cultural traits, are sufficiently 


numerous and sweeping to call for a new constitution. 


I refer in particular to the need for more 
orderly and institutionalized relations pereen our different govern- 
ments, especially in economic and fiscal matters. We must have 
well established machinery for consultation and co-ordination so as 
to shield the provinces from the sudden impact of federal policy — 
related to, say, a Carter Report or a tariff agreement — which 
would upset their economic stability or industrial organization, there- 


by affecting their people's welfare. 
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In her approach to this first set of pro- 
blems which imply the need to reconcile the imperatives of autonomy 
with those of interdependence, Québec feels at one with the other pro- 
vinces; and the course she proposes is that of co-operative planning 


and co-ordinated action. 


But Canada is not merely a federation of 
ten provinces. Itis also the home of two linguistic and cultural com- 


munities, that is, of two nations in the sociological sense. 


I know it has been more customary in the 
past to speak of two races. If we now prefer "nation'', it is because 
this word has much broader significance; it is not confined to the 
two founding peoples, but extends to all our fellow- countrymen of 


various origins who participate in either of our two national cultures. 


Thus, ethnic origin 1s much less fundamental 
to this concept than cultural attachment. Whatever the term used, we 
cannot overlook this basic fact: there are in Canada not only two lan- 
guages but two distinct ways and philosophies of life; two societies, 
one of which has had its roots solidly implanted in North-American 


soil for three and a half centuries. 


This gives rise to a second set of problems 
of a socio-cultural nature; they derive from the necessity to achieve 
harmonious relations between the two communities while allowing each 
to develop freely as befits its own genius. This is the area where the 


need for a new constitution is most pressing. 


For while our present constitution still 
contains elements which are valid for organizing Canada as a partner- 
ship of ten, we are forced to conclude that much of this other two- 
partner Canada remains to be invented. This is probably why our 


country has so far been a Canada of two solitudes. 


Yet it seems to me that, rather than re- 
gard our cultural duality as a divisive or isolating factor, orasa 
necessary evil to be contained as much as possible, we should wel- 
come it as a historical stroke of unusual good fortune which gives 
Canada a second dimension and direct, close links, not only with the 
English-speaking world but with the more than twenty nations which 


share the French language and culture. 
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Of Canada's two cultures, the French is 
in obviously greater peril than the English in the North-American 


context. 


It is basic in a country like ours that 
the constitution recognize the collective rights of both cultural 
communities. The British North America Act included a number 
of guarantees for the English-speaking minority in Québec, but 
scarcely any for French minorities in the other provinces. 

Thus, rather than provide equality, the constitution has tended 
to force French-speaking people and their way of life back inside 


Québec's boundaries. 


To a French Canadian, leaving Québec 
has meant and still means giving up his cultural identity sooner 
or later, .either for himself or for his descendants. As proof, I 
quote the 1961 census: only 850,000 out of 1, 300,000 Canadians 


of French origin living outside Québec still spoke French. 


That explains why our government was 
given a mandate to marshal every argument at its command in sup- 
port of a new constitution which would establish the juridical and 
practical equality of our two national communities. We do not want 
to impose our language indiscriminately on all Canadians; but 
wherever their numbers warrant it, we do want French Canadians 
to be able to serve their country and be served by it in their own 


language, as full citizens. 


Responsability for establishing this 
equality does not rest with the Québec Government alone. It is 


shared with us by the other provinces and the federal government. 


Ontario and other provinces have re- 
cently announced concrete steps which could have great significance 
for French-language instruction in the schools. This is an excellent 
start with whichI am delighted. Even so, you will forgive me for 
pointing out that Québec is by far the leading province in her res- 


pect for the minority culture. 


Québec has always made it a point of 
honour to go well beyond the 1867 constitutional provisions for 
the language, schools, cultural and social institutions of her 
English-speaking population. She does not regret having done so; 


in fact, this is one of her most cherished traditions. 
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I will say, however, that this has made 
the difficulties experienced by French groups in the other provinces 
all the harder for her to bear. Anything which tends to restrict the 
legitimate freedoms of such groups strikes a sensitive chord in 
Québec, besides playing straight into the hands of those who no 
longer think it possible to establish equality in relations between 


our two national communities. 


Since it is not officially party to this 
conference, the federal government will hear what we expect from 
it on some later occasion. Meanwhile, there is one pointI suggest 


we might all start thinking about right away. 


I take for granted that Canada's next 
constitution will proclaim the association of our two cultural com- 
munities and clearly set forth the collective rights of both. In that 
case, what is to prevent us from setting up a permanent body staffed 
by equal numbers of Canadians from each cultural community, to 


ensure respect for these collective rights ? 


At present, there is no permanent body 
constituted on a binational basis, nor is there any agency to bring 
about the equal partnership which we feel is the only organization 


possible for the Canada of tomorrow. 


There have been worthwhile suggestions 
for reforming the Senate and setting up a genuine constitutional tribu- 
nal but they have never advanced beyond the talking stage. Action is 


now more necessary than ever. 


Finally, it is self-evident that Québec, fa- 
ced with these socio-cultural problems, is not a province like the 
others. As the heartland and mainstay of French Canada, she is in 
avery special situation, so much so that it is probably fair to say 
her special vocation would grow more exacting if the government in 


Ottawa were to become less binational in its organization and conduct. 


We would be the first to admit that Québec 
is not French Canada. She has no legal responsibility for French 
groups settled outside her boundaries, yet hers is the only govern- 


ment which can speak on behalf of a French majority. 


For it is only in Québec that French Cana- 
dians have the political strength which comes from numerical superio- 
rity. There alone can they provide themselves with institutions, a 
life pattern and an environment tailored exactly to their needs and 


personality. 
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Accordingly, there is a rdle in guaran- 
teeing equality for the French-Canadian nation which only Québec 


can play. This is why she needs increased powers. 


In 1867, control over education, civil 
law, welfare institutions and other areas stipulated in section 92 
of the present constitution may well have given her sufficient 
power; today, she needs much more, asI stated a year ago Sep- 
tember at the fourth meeting of the Tax Structure Committee: 


Specifically, what does Québec want? As the 
mainstay of a nation, it wants free rein to make its own 
decisions affecting the growth of its citizens as human 
beings (i.e. , education, social security and health in all 
respects), their economic development (i.e., the forging 
of any economic and financial tool deemed necessary), 
their cultural fulfilment (which takes in not only arts and 
literature, but the French language as well) and the pre- 
sence abroad of the Québec community (i.e. , relations 
with certain countries and international organizations). 
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At this stage in our discussions, I wanted 
to tell you in broad outline, and as clearly as possible, how Québec 
sees the Canada of tomorrow. IfI have talked at some length, itis 
no doubt because we can hardly expect to find simple solutions to a 
complex problem. At least, the solutions which appear simplest on 


the surface are not always those which square best with the facts. 


The task we are undertaking together will 
be difficult, but challenging enough to stir the imagination. I thank 
you for the interest which you show in Québec today. For our part, 
we have come with open minds and receptive hearts, prepared to 


do our best to understand our partners! viewpoints. 


Someone once said that a constitution is 
a product of the intellect; I believe itis also an act of faith. Per- 
sonally, I am still optimistic. 1 am confident that this conference 
will be the starting point for a new Canada in which linguistic and 
cultural duality will no longer be a source of misunderstanding and 
conflict, but a factor for co-operation, mutual enrichment and as- 


sertion of our Canadian identity. 
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Monsieur le Président, 

Cette Conférence est d'une portée bien réelle 
précisément parce qutelle nta pas été convoquée pour entre- 
prendre lLtaspect technique dtune révision ou dtune rédaction 
de notre constitution. 

Cette Conférence ntese pas non plus une autre parmi 
la pléiade de rencontres ott lton négocie quelqutentente 
fiscale, ou encore quelque compromis en vue dtune répartition 
éventuelle des frais dtun programme conjoint. 

Mais j'ai quelquefois l'impression que nous discutons 
trés souvent, sans pour autant communiquer. 

Il serait, bon de rappeler, aussi, que les Tendgances 
séparatistes et isolationistes apparaissent dans diverses 
régions du Canada. 

Biles ont plus d‘tine langue et plus d'une rorme 
dtexpression. Peut-étre est-ce di 4 ce que le Canada soit 
aussi vaste qutil ne faille pas trop se surprendre 4 ce que 
certains voyagent des centaines de milles pour assister a 
une rencontre et, une fois rendus, "gardent leurs distances". 

Cette Conférence peut donc étre marquante précisément 
parce que ctest l'avenir de notre nation qui nous a tous 
convoqué. 

Notre but est de communiquer, de partager nos intéréts 


et nos aspirations. 


it notre but, assurément, ntest pas la survivance 
du Canada, mais plutot sa maturité, son accession, par lLteffort 
de la collectivité, a son plein potentiel social et culturel. 

On a déja remarqué que certains événements ont 
pour effet dten rendre dtautres inévitables. Cette réunion 
peut aider & rendre inévitable un fédéralisme canadien 
revivifié, un fédéralisme qui donnera plein jeu aux 
aspirations des Canadiens, tant anglophones que francophones. 
Ce fédéralisme offrira 4 tous les Canadiens une participation 
& ltéconomie de plus en plus interdépendante de notre région 
du Nord-Atlantique et il sera la marque de notre identité 
canadienne au sein de la communauté mondiale. hla création 
du Canada fut le résultat d'une magnanime imagination 
politique et dtun consentement mutuel. Ces mémes qualités 
sont de nouveau requises afin dtadopter avec succés les 
formes et l'acheminement de notre fédéralisme pour faire face 
aux nouvelles circonstances et conditions de notre époque. 
Nous devons saisir et obéir 4 la logique de notre histoire 
et de notre expérience. 

C'est ce que nous essayons dtfaccomplir au Nouveau- 
Brunswick.* Nous avons nos bigots. Nous avons ceux’ qui 
préférent se soustraire & toute collaboration avec ceux d'tune 


aucre! tradition Culturelve. 
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Mais, de telles personnes sont peu nombreuses! 

Tres peu nombreuses en rapport avec la collectivité. Monsieur 
le président, je mthazarde a déposer le Peet gutéen trois 
OCCAaSLONS Success vessuvoetrerorateur, 16su d*une: tradition 
culturelle francophone, a été choisi pour diriger le 
gouvernement d'une province dont la grande majorité est 
anglophone. Je crois sincérement que cela en dit long sur 
l'attitude de base et la partialité de notre population. 

Lthistoire de nos deux entités culturelles au 
Nouveau-Brunswick se resitue avant 1867. Lthistoire de 
chacun des groupes est marquée de sombres chapitres de conflits 
et de souptons. 

Mais Le destin nousva fait partager un’ territoire 
commun. Toute ta lopique de notre histoire «t de notre 
expcrience nous demande de structurer une association qui 
permettra la pleine réalisation des traditions culturelles 
et des capacités humaines de toute notre population. Au cours 
des autres assises de cette Conférence, nous vous parlerons 
de 1télaboration de nos programmes d'éducation, de la création 
de nos services de traduction et dtentrainement linguistique, 
de notres utilisation des: ententes culturelles' et des 
modifications que nous apportons a la forme de nos lois et 
de notre gouvernement afin dtatteindre la fraternité culturelle 


dans notre province. 
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Fn méme temps, toute cette logique nous a démontré 
qu'il fallait aussi adopter les structures de notre gouverne- 
ment et de notre société afin dtenrayer les disparités 
économiques et sociales entre les diverses régions oa tabaii tes 
de notre province. Ces disparités, si elles demeurent non 
corrigées et sans frein, amoindrissent la liberté humaine, 
suppriment ltopportunité et frustrent le progrés économique 
et social. 

Ctest ma ferme conviction que ltexpérience Néo- 
Brunswickoise est trés pertinente dans le contexte canadien 
aban gourd hw ; 

(1) Nous devons élaborer de nouvelles bases et 
structures dtassociation entre les communautés francophones 
et anglophones du Canada. L'tunion politique 4 l1'tépoque de 
la Confédération impliquait forcément l'association de deux 
communautés culturelles. Cartier stest fait le champion de 
la Confédération (et il stest efforcé d'apaiser les craintes 
de ses compatriotes) en insistant sur le fait que cette 
nouvelle association protégerait les précieuses traditions de 
la culture et de la langue francaise tout en permettant la 
plus compléte des participations a cette réalité politique 
qu'était le Canada. 

Je crois fermement que tout le Canada sera immensurable- 
ment enrichi si: nous pouvons rendre cette association -de nos 


deux cultures plus active et plus dynamique qu'auparavant. 
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Nous ne sommes pas dtavis qutune province ou 
qu'un petit groupe de provinces s'taccordent la compétence 
et les responsabilités de la direction d'tun organisme 
national. Nous croyons que le parlement national, au sein 
duquel nous sommes tous représentés, doit se charger d'tatteindre 
i expression nationals dé. cette association de nog deux 
cultures canadiennes. De cette compétence relévent aussi 
le mandat et le développement des organismes de communication. 
Sur un méme paralléle, l'expression provinciale de cette 
association culturelle et linguistique, réalité vitale et 
fondamentale est chez-nous la compétence du gouvernement du 
Nouveau-Brunswick. 

Je crolsjque nous ne devons pas les uns les auures 
nous. prendre pour acquis. Je crois que tous les Canadiens, 
tant francophones qutanglophones doivent se sentir chez-eux 
partout au Canada. Je suis dtaccord avec monsieur Marcel 
Faribault lorsqu'il dit que les Canadiens francophones sont a 
la recherche de la reconnaissance de leur propre individualité et 
A-la recherce dtoccasions et dtencouragements sur un pied 
dtégalité avec les autres canadiens. Le Canada sera de beaucoup 
enrichi si nous élaborons 4 l1téchelle nationale ces disponibilités 
sociales et culturelles et les structures politiques qui 
garantiront la culture et la langue du Canada francais aussi 


bien que celles du Canada anglais. 
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Notre propre expérience provinciale nous en a appris 
la réalité. Ctest pourquoi le gouvernement du Nouveau-Brunswick 
a accepté avec joie ltinvitation du Premier ministre Pearson 
de discuter de ces réalités dans le contexte dtune loi sur 
les Droits de 1*Homme et de d'autres énoncés constitutionels 
qui pourraient éventuellement avoir pour résultat 
1'épanouissement et ltapprofondissement de cette association 
canado-francaise et canado-anglaise. 

Cette dualité culturelle et linguistique qui est a 
la base du canadianisme peut et doit é6étre une source d'tenrichisse- 
ment et non pas une Source de division et d'apauvrissement 
mutuel. 

(2) Je dois aussi’ ajouter quten mon opinion Le 
Canada doit faire plus afin de surmonter les inégalités 
économiques et sociales dans la 'Confédération de Demain'. 

Ctest ma ferme conviction que ces écarts sérieux et 
opiniatres dans le niveau des services et la gamme des 
opportunités oeuvrent beaucoup pour la fragmentation du Canada, 
probablement: beaucoup» plus, tout: comptendialte «guel hes 
différences linguistiques et culturelles. La variété culturelle 
contribue a la liberté et Aa l'humanisme de chacun. 

La destitution sociale et. économique ne peut.qu'amoindrir, la vie. 

Ces €carts sérieux qui séparent les régions du Canada 
en ce qui a trait aux services et aux opportunités ne peuvent 
que nier & des milliers de nos citoyens une participation active 


S La communante canadienne. 
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Au Nouveau-Brunswick nous avons tenté de faire face 
au’ probleme au sein de notre collectivité provinciale. 

Le Ganada doit faire face au probléme a 1'échelle 
nationale et plus adéquatement que par le passé. Nous devons 
améliorer les modalités de notre fédéralisme afin de 
permettre la continuité dtun gouvernement national fort qui 
saura en méme temps 6tre plus flexible et plus sélectif dans 
son action sur les différentes régions du Canada. Les 
gouvernements provinciaux, par contre, doivent avoir la pleine 
compétence de leurs responsabilités constitutionnelles, ils 
doivent pouvoir établir un ordre de priorité conforme a leur 
croissance et, disposer des ressources qui leur permettront 
des réaliser. 

Les responsabilités gouvernementales ont beaucoup 
changé depuis ltépoque de la Confédération. L'économie 
mondiale et le rdédle quty joue le Canada ont changé au point 
ou dls sont méconnaissables. 11 ne doit donc y avoir aucune 
hésitation A modifier les structures et les responsabilités 
gouvernementales au Canada afin que notre fédéralisme refléte 
fidélement les réalités de notre époque. Nous sommes 
certainement capables dtélaborer de meilleures structures 
dtinteraction entre les compétences fédérales et provinciales 


pour obtenir un fédéralisme flexible et vraiment 'coopératif'. 
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Au cours des quelques prochains jours ainsi quta 
la prochaine conférence, au début de 1968, celle-14 convoquée 
par le fédéral, nous essayerons de retourner aux sources 
memes de la nation. Nous essayons de communiquer l'un avec 
l*autre, d*établir une communauté dtintéréts et d'opinions 
afin d'en voir résulter un Canada plus vigoureux. 

Nous, du Nouveau-Brunswick, croyons que la présente 
réalisation d'une telle communauté contribuera infiniment 
& la maturité et A la destinée du Canada au cours des années 
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OPENING STATEMENT BY 
HONOURABLE ALEX B. CAMPBELL 
PREMIER OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
TO THE 
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Prince Edward Island was a reluctant entrant into the Canadian 
Union in 1873, despite having hosted the first Confederation Conference 
in 1564. But our attitude has long since changed. We are convinced, 
Mr. Chairman, that the preservation of Confederation, indeed of 
Canada, is the essential challenge of today. 

Are we a nation in name only? Often, we do not think or act as 
a nation. Should we reexamine our constitutional basis? If, as a 
first step toward unity, we need a new constitution then we should 
seriously examine that possibility. But even more than a consideration 
of the mechanics of unity, we should consider a basic statement of 
faith between our founding reces. Such a commitment might well be 
ier ii 2 meaningful Biller Rights. 

Confederation in the past was necessarily an accommodation to a 
number of relatively simple forces. Today we are faced with the need 
for accommodating more complex and perplexing problems of regional 
economic imbalance and the desire for cultural fulfillment. Both of 
TMESS CONCEPTS Must be atcained, 

Canedian requirements, as far ahead as one can see, will 
necessitate a streng central government. Strength in this context 
means finencial strength to provide a sufficiently large economic 
field within which to exercise political and economic inf-uence 
towards national ends. 

This implies certainly that the gradual erosion of Federal 
financial authority must be brought to an end. For though we regard 
a strong centval government as necessary, this does not necessarily 


mean that we support a strong centra* ized government. 
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The centralization of government machinery in the determination 
of priorities and plans for eventual federal action, may be an effective 
means of creating a national position in the international community. 
But this method has proven quite ineff‘ctive as a means of correcting 
the regional imbalances which have developed over the years. There is 
often a gulf between the Federal and Provincial government on the 
question of what is considered to be of prime importance in the area 
of Provincial development. Here we must distinguish between prior 
consultation and joint planning. Tovsoften consultation consists of 
tneePederal Government informing the Provinces of its plans, aiter 
tne redéral authorities nave arrived at, a firm position. Joint 
planning, with both levels of government involved in the decision 
making process, is necessary. Joint planning, I feel, is the method 
of bringing about an internal balance within Confederation. 

We recognize the legitimate rights and aspirations of French 
Canadians for the c2velopment of their economic, social and cultural 
life. Our Confederation was built on equal partnership of the two 
founding people. This partnership, with equal rights for both groups, 
must now be reaffirmed and adjusted to the second century of 
Confederation. This principle of full cultural development should 
be extended to all Canada and not confined to the Province of Quebec; 
French speaking Canadians must have the right and opportunity for the 
full expression and development of their cultural aspirations, at the 
same time, English speaking Canadians will, I hope, respond favorably 
to this legitimate goal: A country in which French Canada is an 


equal partner in the economic, social and cultural life of the nation, 
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wa Cwuneryvewnere tiere will be a-+Teal sharing in all aspects of national 
life between English speaking and French speaking Canadians. 

Wich these goals before us, we can develop a nation with unique 
Clarec Url Sstics, Jand one potentially able. to make some form of 
Contribution to mankind generally. And is that not the only kind of 
Special status which is valid, a special status for Canadians on the 
broader international scene? And it should be a special status which 
is derived, not from some unique accommodation to ourselves, but from 
tCiemepeclal qualities of, our contributionito the advancement or 
Natkinds~lOtherwise, is there a purpose for Canadas existence? (1 


Pool. andwaccordingly wall ‘discussions of %the goalsor 


Conteaderation should be directed to this purpose. 
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} The Confederation for Tomorrow Conference 


Toronto, November 27, 1967. 


Mr. Chairman: 

I wish to acknowledge the very real value which the Government of 
Manitoba attaches to the opportunity presented by this Conference. The new 
Premier of Manitoba will, I hope, join us shortly. In the meantime, we will 
attend with great interest the consideration of the wide range of subjects 
suggested in the agenda before us. 

I wish now to do no more than establish the premises on which the 
Manitoba Government has approached the meetings. 

The first premise is that we have come a very long way in a 
relatively short time as the life of a major nation is recorded. Canada, 
today, is a viable, progressive, successful and eminently fortunate nation, 
possessed of great established capacity and of even greater potential. What- 
ever the pee eaar on of forces and forms of organization responsible for our 
achievements to the present, much credit is owed to them, 

The second premise is that, in a progressive nation, there should 
never be fear of public discussion of the challenges, the problems and the 
difficulties which must be met and resolved in the continuing progress of 
the country. Therefore, we presume that we are here to discuss the potential 
for success in our second century of progress. We expect to understand and 
apply the lessons of the first 100 years. The institutions and concepts which 
have served us well deserve such continuing attention so that they may be 
developed to meet the changing challenges which come before us. 

A third premise we hold true is that the future of the Canadian 


Confederation must be determined with all eleven partners as full participants 
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in the decisions taken. We must assume that our deliberations here can lead 
to positive results in the way of information, enlightenment and indeed 
illumination of ideas, attitudes and viewpoints. We would not expect that 
final conclusions would be possible — certainly not in the circumstances of 
the federal partner being a non-participant. 

However, continuing effective development of the widely 
diversified regional communities in our nation is essential. Therefore, 
it is wholly fitting that the provincial partners, who must carry forward 
the direct tasks of regional responsibility, should meet together to 
exchange and develop ideas and approaches. 

In this regard, we believe very strongly that the Canadian 
federal system can only function effectively when there is a full parti- 
cipation by the provincial level of government in matters of regional interest 
and responsibility. 

One has only to look at the listing of Ministerial and offical | 
intergovernmental committees which was distributed with the background 
papers for this Conference to appreciate the growing importance of relation- 
ships between the governments in Canada. Yet, one must question the 
effectiveness of these devices in moving us toward truly co-operative 
decisions. We need a more suitable mechanism for effective intergovernmental 
decision-making. 

Many things now need to be decided, with full and effective 
partnership of both provincial and federal governments. As we strengthen 
the regional progress in our own country, we will better equip ourselves to 
meet the tasks and obligations in the wider community of nations. This was 


the successful theme of the Exposition in Montreal = Man and His World.. We 
have the rich inheritance of many cultures. We can each claim for ourselves 


the vitality and values of the full legacy that each culture has given to 
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Canada. We must insist that our future be based on a re-commitment to the 
broadest human ideals. 

Surely, we will not permit Canada to falter. We will not fail 
to strengthen our system of government when the opportunity has come to us 
so clearly. Canadats progress is, of course, wholly dependent upon her 
people - all of them. We enjoy the privilege and the advantage of 
difference, We all have the obligation to ensure that each and every 
Canadian feels at home everywhere in his own land. This obligation grants 
us the privilege of personal involvement in the progress of our country.’ 

Thus, the basic premise for Manitoba is that we are joined in 
a welcome obligation, a rare and immense opportunity. If we are correct 
in our premises, then we will expect to derive a major benefit from these 
meetings. We would hope to make positive contributions in specific areas, 
as the discussion develops. 

Again on behalf of the Government of. Manitoba, I express my 
appreciation to the organizers of the Conference and particularly to the 
outstanding Canadian who first conceived of it. His contribution to a 
better understanding of and within this nation is already very substantial. 
This Conference should, in our view, add in major degree to that achievement. 

In this centennial period, with its magnificent evidence of 
vitality and productive capacity in Canada, the atmosphere is clearly one 
of stimulus for imaginative, creative development in all areas of our 
country's life. This Conference is a recognition of opportunity as well as a 
confrontation with challenge. We know now, in the closing months of 1967, that 
we can believe more truly in ourselves. Therefore, the need to develop new 


forms or to improve upon those we now have, should come as a welcome task. 
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PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


OPENING STATEMENT 
CONFEDERATION OF TOMORROW CONFERENCE 


November 27, 1967 


CONFEDERATION OF TOMORROW CONFERENCE 


November 27, 1967 


Mr. Gia? fmaly. 


Saskatchewan welcomes this opportunity to set out 


its views on the future of our Confederation. 


At the same time, we sincerely congratulate the 
Government,.of .Ontario) for the- initiative, imagination and 
hard work it has exhibited in calling, organizing and 


staging this conference. 


In a general way, our province joins with others in 
Canada in expressing the hope that the Confederation of 


Tomorrow will be a strong and durable one. 


We would sincerely hope that it will be a confederation 
free of many of the strains and dissensions that have marked 


the latter years of our first century as a nation. 


Mr. Chairman, it would be unrealistic to predetermine 


what ideas and proposals will emerge from this conference. 


At this time, we wish only to outline those general 
areas which Saskatchewan believes will be of paramount 


concern to all Canadians in the years ahead. 
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NATIONAL UNITY 


Our first concern must necessarily be national 


unity. 


there 26 little point.4in examining the alternative 
forms of confederation, unless all Canadians sincerely 
want to see our nation survive as a strong, viable force, 
united an. fulfilling) its.role.of providing: a better life 


fore ali peoples --.both .at.home and. abroad. 


Of course, Confederation has had numerous advantages 


for Saskatchewan. 


Nevertheless we have, in some ways since 1905, had 


to pay a high price for our citizenship in Canada. 


Canada's tariff wall for example has year after year, 


been detrimental to our western economy. 


Freight. rates generally in our opinion have been 


discriminatory, and harmful to our economic interests. 


THE PRICE OF CONFEDERATION 


We endured these conditions because we believed that 
in the long run, national unity would win out, and because we 
felt this was not too severe a price to pay for the privilege 


of Canadian citizenship. 
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History has proven that our people were right -- that 
their determination in the past to remain Canadians has 


reaped today a harvest of new prosperity. 


No province in Canada is more determined than 
Saskatchewan to work with everything at our command to 


preserve the unity of Canada. 


However, in the years ahead, we shall ask for 


rectification of certain economic injustices. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. Chairman, we believe that the second area of 
general concern in the future must continue to be that of 


equality of opportunity for every citizen of Canada. 


We cannot claim in all honesty today that such 


equality of opportunity now exists throughout our nation. 


In far too many areas of Canada, young men and women 
are thrown upon the labour market, uneducated for the 


swiftly changing, skill-demanding future. 


Too many highly intelligent young citizens are working 
at jobs well below their potential, because the facilities 


to train them for better careers do not yet exist. 
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We believe that in the future, it will not be 
enough to pass from one government to the other the 


responsibility for eradicating these deficiencies. 


Rather, al]. governments in Canada must come to 
realize that equality of opportunity will exist only when 


education is viewed as the responsibility of all. 


We would like to see an arrangement whereby in 
some manner, the Federal Government could help finance 


education at all levels. 


REGIONAL NEEDS 


Canada is a diverse and complex nation, comprised 


chiefly of Five regions’. 


Saskatchewan believes that in the Confederation 
of Tomorrow, more attention must be paid to the various 
problems of these regions, not just to the more densely 


populated of central Canada. 


New approaches will have to be taken if the problems 
of all regions are to be resolved, and if more progress 


is to be made in linking all parts of Canada. 
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NATIONAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


In the Confederation of the Future, we cannot 
afford to continue with our present lack of a national 


highway system. 


It is a matter of regret to Saskatchewan that 
after 100 years as a nation we still do not have such a 


system. 


There 2s no fother hation in the Western Worle 


which lacks a program of this nature. 


We believe that the day must come soon when the 
Federal Government will have to embark on a highway program 
Similar to that which exists in the United States -- a 
program which provides financial assistance to provinces 


in building main arterial roads. 


This has special significance for Saskatchewan today, 
which has approximately 5% of the total population of Canada, 


and about 30% of the nation's total road mileage. 


Our province has been compelled to carry out such 
a program in order to unify our people -= to provide every 


community with reasonable access to the rest of the province. 
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We believe it should be so with the Federal 
Government. National unity can only work when geographic 


access iS available among all regions of Canada. 


In our opinion, serious study should be given 
to_a_ constitutional amendment, if necessary, to make 


development of such a national highway system possible. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Another problem of increasing concern to many of 


our provinces is the administration of Indian affairs. 


In the years ahead, this will be of increasing 
concern, as this race in Canada today has one of the world's 


highest rates of population increase. 


Under our Constitution, Indian citizens are the 


responsibility of the Government of Canada. 


At the same time, the social and economic conditions 
engendered by their depressed state is fast becoming Western 


Canada's. foremost social problem. 


Saskatchewan is convinced that this problem can be 
effectively resolved only by the joint action of both federal 


and provincial governments. 
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We urge, therefore, that a constitutional amendment 
be examined, which would permit the provinces to assume the 


administration of Indian affairs, while the federal government 


would continue to have financial responsibility for Indian 


programs. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Not all parts of Canada began their development at 


the same point in our history. 


Therefore any national policy affecting industrial 


development must take this into account. 


Tt is obvious \today sthak westrichionsson sforeign 
investment have gained some sentiment in areas of Canada where 
investment funds are already plentiful, or where smaller 


amounts of capital are required. 


In the case of Saskatchewan, however, development has 


come late. 


Our fabulously wealthy natural resource potential can 
only be realized through the investment of gigantic 
sums of money -- sums which are not available in Canada and 


must be sought abroad. 
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In. our consideration of national goals, therefore, 


we feel that one principle must be kept foremost: 


National policy must never act against the best 


interest of one region for the benefit of another region. 


Saskatchewan must therefore reject any national 
goal which would prove restrictive to the development of 


her resources for the benefit of her people. 


FEDERAL-~PROVINCIAL MACHINERY 


It is our hope that from this Conference will emerge 
acceptable and workable proposals to improve communications 


between the federal and provincial governments. 


Basic to this US a recogqnitaon of the ‘rotes, on, boch 


the federal and provincial governments in our economy. 


Unequivocally, Saskatchewan recognizes the federal 


government's awesome financial responsibilities. 


People in Saskatchewan, and elsewhere on the prairies, 
feel very strongly that the federal government has a job 


to do in ensuring national economic growth. 


The federal government must have adequate financial 


resources to cope with unemployment and economic recessions. 
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It must have sufficient funds to equalize living 


Standards between the "have" and the "have not" provinces. 


In our opinion the national government can fulfil 


these responsibilities only if it is ‘able to retain adequate 


taxing powers. 


Obviously then, provincial governments cannot 


constantly increase their demands on the federal treasury. 


At the same time, we believe that much oan be done 


to improve the co-ordination of federal-provincial policies. 


In the federal-provincial process, too many meetings 
are called on short notice, and proposals and papers covering 
the topics on the agenda are not forwarded sufficiently in 
advance. As a result, many meetings are unproductive and 


wasteful of time. 


We would propose that submissions made well in 
advance of any federal-provincial conference would enable 
provincial governments to assess the proposals, obtain the 
positions and reactions of respective governments, and 


formulate counter or alternative proposals. 


We also believe that significant travelling time 
could be saved through the better scheduling of meetings. 
Perhaps consideration should be given to the holding of 


several separate meetings in one period. 
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These are but a few of the steps that could be 
taken to greatly improve the entire process of 
communications between the two senior governments in 


Canada. 
SPECIAL STATUS 


Overeathe pastetew years, people in Western Canada 
have watched with some apprehension the deterioration 


of relations between Quebec and the rest of Canada. 
To 3mMoOSt sof ns) sCanada without Ouebec "1s unthinkable, 


And we have understanding for the so-called quiet 


revolution taking place in that province. 


We have:real sympathy for the legitimate aspirations 


of our French-Canadian fellow citizens. 


But Western Canadians are growing increasingly 
concerned that the economic demands of Quebec, if carried 


too far, could weaken our Confederation or even end it. 


Year after year we have watched Quebec opt out 


of many federal programs. 


Year after year we have watched all the provinces 
in Confederation making ever-greater financial demands on 


the treasury. 
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As we have already said, we.Strongly believe 
that the federal government must retain adequate financial 


resources to cope with unemployment and economic recessions. 


For these reasons, Saskatchewan would be obliged to 
Oppose any move through which the people of any province in 
our Confederation, were given special privileges not available 


to all the people of Canada. 


LHE CONSTITUTION 


Finally, it can be said that Saskatchewan is 


generally in accord with the British North America Act. 


We have already indicated at previous conferences 
that we would favor adoption of the Fulton-Favreau formula 


as a basis of making amendments as these may become 


necessary. 


We do not believe, however, that a new constitution 
for Canada is required. We think that any adjustments 
that must be made can be undertaken within the framework 


of the existing constitution. 


Saskatchewan would also favor the early patriation 


of the constitution, so that Canadians can amend the 


BNA Act without reference to the British Parliament. 
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Saskatchewan hopes, Mr. Chairman, that through 
good will and a sincere desire to resolve our problems 
Ton une benerit otvall, Canadians’ in the future, /this 


conference will achieve historic significance. 
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the confederation of tomorrow conference / la conférence sur la confédération de demain 


CONFEDERATION OF TOMORROW CONFERENCE 


November 27 - November 30, 1967 


This is not a formal agenda. It is an outline 
of suggested topics which could be discussed at the 
Conference, and which is intended for the guidance of 
those in attendance. The contents of this outline, 
the order of discussion and the times of the sessions 


are subject to change. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
Address of welcome by the Hon. J. P. Robarts, 
Prime Minister of Ontario. 
FIRST SESSION 
Short statement by the leader of each delegation. 
Theme : "The Confederation of Tomorrow" 
Topic: What should the Confederation of Tomorrow 
Conference accomplish? 
SECOND SESSION 
Theme: "The Goals of Canadians" 


Topics: 1. What are the common concerns of all 
Canadians in 1967? 


Some illustrations of these concerns 
might be: the quality of life; linguis- 
tic and cultural heritage; economic 
growth and minimum national standards; 
education; Canadats position in the 
world. 


2. What are the major obstacles to the 
attainment of these goals? 
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FOURTH SESSION 


Theme: 


Topics: 


"The Ways in Which the Federal System 
Could be Improved" 


1. What viable choices does Canada have 
about its form of federalism? 


Among the possible choices might 
be included: the present scheme; a 
greater flexibility in the present 
scheme; a greater centralization; a 
greater decentralization; a change in 
the number of provinces; differing 
arrangements or status for one or more 
provinces. 


2. What are the implications of each 
of these options? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
each option? 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


LO700" aim. FIFTH SESSION 
12:00 noon 


Theme: "The Ways in Which the Federal System 
Could be Improved" 


LoOpics = 1, 


In what areas might change be con- 
Sidered necessary and desirable? 


For example, a Bill of Rights; the 
Senate; the Supreme Court; the Crown; 
other areas of the Constitution. 


Assuming change is both necessary 
and desirable, how should it take 
piraces 


For example, by adjustment to practice 
only? by formal amendments to the 
Constitution? by a constitutional 
convention called to draft a new 
constitution ? 
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SIXTH SESSION 


Theme: 


Topics: 


"The Machinery and Structure of 
Federal-Provincial and Interprovincial 
Relationships in Canada" 


1. 


2 


What should be the aim of the machinery 


and structure of these relationships? 


Are the existing machinery and struc- 
ture of these relationships adequate? 
If not, in what manner should 

reforms be made? 


What new forms of machinery and 
structure might be envisaged? 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


10:00 a.m. SEVENTH SESSION 

12:00 noon 
Short statement by the leader of each delegation. 
Theme: "The Second Century of Confederation" 


Topic: Priorities of future conferences. 
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the confederation of tomorrow conference / la conférence sur la confédération de demain 


CONFERENCE SUR LA CONFEDERATION DE DEMAIN 


Du 27 au 30 novembre 1967 


Le programme suivant nfta rien de définitif. 
Il stagit plutét dtune liste de sujets qui 
pourraient servir de matiére de discussion 
pour les délégués 4 la Conférence. Le 
contenu de ce programme, lfordre de 
discussion et lthoraire des sessions sont 
sujets A changement. 
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LUNDI 27 NOVEMBRE 


Allocution de bienvenue par lthon. J. P. Robarts 
Premier ministre de 1*Ontario 


PREMIERE SESSION 
Bref exposé par le chef de chaque délégation. 
Théme: ‘La Confédération de demain" 
Sujet: Quel est ltobjectif que doit réaliser la 


Confédération de demain? 


DEUXIEME SESSION 
Théme: "Les objectifs du fédéralisme canadien" 


Sujets: 1. Quelles sont les préoccupations communes 
4 tous les Canadiens en 1967? 


A propos de cette question, on pourrait 
considérer les aspects suivants: niveau de 
vie; patrimoine linguistique et culturel; 
expansion économique et normes nationales 
minimales; éducation; la position du 
Canada dans le monde. 


2. Quels sont les obstacles principaux qui 
stopposent 4 la réalisation de ces objectifs? 
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QUATRIEME SESSION 


Théme: 


Sujets: 


"Les moyens dtaméliorer le systéme fédéral" 


1.  Quels sont les choix viables qui stoffrent 
au Canada en ce qui concerne sa forme de 
fédéralisme? 


On pourrait considérer comme choix possibles 
les sujets suivants: le systéme actuel; le 
systéme actuel, mais doté d*tune plus grande 
souplesse; une centralisation plus grande; une 
décentralisation plus grande; une augmentation 
ou une diminution du nombre de provinces; des 
stipulations différentes ou un statut différent 
pour une ou plusieurs provinces. 


2. Quelles sont les conséquences de chacune 
de ces options? Quels sont les avantages et 
les inconvénients de chaque option? 
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MERCREDI 29 NOVEMBRE 


CINQUIEME SESSION 


Théme: 


Sujets: 


"Les moyens dtaméliorer le systéme fédéral" 


1. Dans quels domaines pourrait-on estimer 
qutun changement soit nécessaire et souhaitable? 


Par exemple, une déclaration des droits; le 
Sénat; la Cour supréme; la Couronne; dtautres 
domaines de la constitution. 


2. En supposant qutun changement stavére 
nécessaire et souhaitable, comment devra-t-il 
étre réalisé? 


Par exemple, uniquement par ltadaptation en 
pratique? par des amendements officiels 4 la 
constitution? par une assemblée constitutionnelle 
convoquée pour rédiger une nouvelle constitution? 
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SIXIEME SESSION 


Théme: 


Sujets: 


"tLe mécanisme et la structure des relations 
fédérales—provinciales et interprovinciales 
au Canada" 


¥ his Quel devrait @tre le but du mécanisme 
et de la structure de ces relations? 


2. Le mécanisme et la structure actuels de 
ces relations sont-ils satisfaisants? Sinon, 
comment les réformes doivent-elles @tre opérées? 


3. Quelles sont les nouvelles formes de 
mécanisme et de structure qui pourraient @tre 
envisagées? 
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JEUDI 30 NOVEMBRE 


10h. a.m, SEPTIEME SESSION 
12h. midi Bref exposé par le chef de chaque délégation 
‘Théme: "Le deuxiéme siécle de la Confédération" 


Sujet: Priorités pour les conférences futures. 
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Mr. Chairman: 

This Conference is of very real value 
precisely ‘because it is not convened to undertake a technical 
task of constitutional review and re-drafting. 

Nor are we met in yet another of the 
multitudinous conferences where a fiscal agreement is 
negotiated, or where the compromises are arranged preparatory 
to a new shared-cost program. Such meetings have undoubted 
and growing importance in the processes of our Fadeneitene 

But there are times when I feel that we hold 
sO many nee Crndee and achieve so little communication! 

Mavent er we do well to remember that 
separatist or isolationist tendencies show themselves in 
various parts of Canada. 

They speak more than one language; and have 
more than one form of expression. Perhaps because Canada 
is so vast, it is not too surprising that some come many miles 
to a meeting and then "keep their distance"! 

This Conference can have Eleni tienes: 
Spereroree because our nationhood is the theme that brings 
us together. 

Communication is our purpose; a sharing of 


concerns and approaches. 
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And our cause - surely - is not Canada's 
survival, but Canada's maturity - the achievement through 
partnership, of Canada's terrific cultural and social 
potential. 

It has been well said that "events have a way of 
making other events inevitable". This conference can help 
make inevitable a re-vitalized Canadian federalism ..... 

a federalism which will give full play to the aspirations 

of both English-speaking and French-speaking Canadians; and 
which will be the source of Canadian distinctiveness in our 
increasingly inter-dependent North Atlantic economy and 

world society. The making of Canada was a great act of 
political imagination and mutual acceptance. Acceptance 

and imagination are again required, to adjust successfully 
the forms and process of our federalism to meet the 
circumstances and opportunities of our time. We must sense - 
and respond to - the logic of our history and experience. 

That is what we have been trying to accomplish 
in New Brunswick, We have our bigots, We have those who 
would like to "opt-out" of any working and living relationships 
with those of another cultural tradition. 

But such people are few! Very few in relation 


to the total community. 
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Mr. Chairman, with some diffidence I 
venture to record here the fact that on three successive 
occasions I, whose cultural roots are French, have been 
chosen to lead the government in a province where a sizeable 
majority of the citizens are English-speaking. I deeply 
believe that says a great deal about the basic attitudes 
and "openness" of our people. 

The history of both cultural groups in 
New Brunswick stretches back many years before 1867, 

The history of each has its dark chapters of conflict and 
suspicion. 

But destiny decreed that we must share a 
common region. And all the logic of our history and experience 
is building up a partnership which will give full play to 
the cultural traditions and human capabilities of all our 
people. In other sessions of this Conference you will be 
told how we are developing the programs of education; 
creating translation and language-training services, using 
cultural agreements; and modifying our forms of law and 
government to achieve cultural fraternity in our Province. 

At the same ae ali the. logicsot our 
history and experience showed us that we must also adjust 
the forms of government and the structures of society so 


as to overcome economic and social disparities in the regions 
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and communities of our Province. Unchecked and 
uncorrected, those disparities diminish human freedom 
and opportunity; they frustrate social progress and 
development. 

It is my firm belief that our New Brunswick 
experience is most relevant to Canada at this time. 

(1) We must develop new forms and processes 
of partnership. between French-speaking and English-speaking 
communities in Canada, The political union at the time 
of Confederation very clearly involved a venture in 
partnership between two cultural communities. Cartier 
championed the cause of Confederation (and sought to soothe 
the fears of some French-Canadians) by insisting that the 
new partnership would protect the precious traditions 
of French culture and language, while at the same time 
giving them an opportunity to find fuller expression 
in the new political community of Canada. 

I deeply believe that all of Canada will be 
immeasurably richer if we make it possible for our basic 
English-French cultural partnership to be made more 
operative, more dynamic, than ever before! 

We do not feel that one Province, or a 
small group of provinces, should have special representation 
and responsibilities to direct national agencies. We 


believe that the national parliament, in which we are all 
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represented, must discharge the duty of achieving national 
expression for Canada's basic cultural partnership, including 
the development and terms of reference of communications 
agencies. In the same way, it is the duty of government in 
New eee give provincial expression to that English- 
French partnership that is so Pad peeet so fundamental, 
a fact. in our Jite, 

I believe that we must not tal:e each other for 
granted. I believe that English-speaking Canadians and 
French-speaking Canadians must be made to feel at home from 
coast to coast. I agree with the views of Marcel Faribault 
when he says that French Canadians seek an "acknowledgment 
of their own individuality"; they seek "possibilities and 
encouragement on a par with other Canadians". Surely Canada 
is far richer if we develop across the nation the social and 
cultural facilities - and the political forms - that will 
secure the language and culture of French Canada as well as 
of English Canada. 

Our own provincial experience has taught 
us the truth of that. Thus the New Brunswick Government has 
welcomed Prime Minister Pearson's invitation to discuss these 
matters with reference to a Bill of Rights and other 
possible constitutional re-statements that might result 
in a deepening and extension of French-English 


partnership, Canada's basic dual cultural and linguistic 


heritage can and must be made a Canada-wide 
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force of enrichment; and not a force cf division and 
mutual impoverishment, 

(2) Having said that, I would also express 
the view that Canada must do more to overcome regional 
economic and social disparities in the ‘Confederation 
OL tomorrow’, 

Lis my utiem, conviction that severe, and 
persisting disparities in the levels of services and 
in the range of opportunities do much to fragment Canada - 
possibly much more, in the end, than differences of 
language and culture. 


Cultural variety can enlarge the freedom 


and the humanity of every person. 


Economic and social deprivation can only 
diminish life. 

Great gaps between the regions of Canada 
with respect to services and opportunities can only serve 
to exclude many thousands of people from meaningful 
participation in the Canadian community. 

In New Brunswick we have sought to face 
this issue in terms of our provincial society. 

Canada must face this issue nationally, more 
adequately than in the past. ‘Ye must improve the forms 
of our federalism to permit the continuance of strong 


national government that will at the same time, 
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be more flexible and selective in its impact on the 

several regions of Canada. Provincial Governments, in turn, 
must be able to discharge their constitutional responsibilities. 
They must be able to set priorities relevant to their 

growth situation, and have resources to carry them out. 

The responsibilities of government have 
changed enormously since the time of Confederation. 

The world seein and Canada's role in it, have changed 
almost beyond all recognition, Surely we must not 
hesitate to adjust the structures and responsibilities 
of Government in Canada so that our federalism will be 
resonant with the realities of our time. Surely we can 
build better structures of inter-action between federal 
and provincial governments - for the sake of a more 
flexible and ''response-able" federalism. 

In the next few days, and in the federally- 
sponsored Conference early in 1968, we are seeking to get 
at the fundamental issues of our nationhood. We are trying 
to achieve communication with each other - a real sharing 
of concerns and views for the sake of a more vigorous 
Canada. 

We in New Brunswick believe that such 
ventures at this time will contribute much to the maturing 


and fulfillment of Canada in the years ahead. 
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